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Set of Phonic Cards 


AN INVALUABLE AID FOR TEACHERS 
OF READING IN THE FIRST GRADE 


THESE CARDS CONTAIN IN PRINT AND SCRIPT FORMS THE 
LETTERS AND THE BASIC KEY-WORDS TO BE TAUGHT IN 
PREPARING THE PUPILS TO USE THE HALIBURTON DRILL 
BOOK INTELLIGENTLY. Price, postpaid, forty cents 





Phonics in Reading 


A MANUAL 
By Miss M. W. Haliburton 


Supervisor Primary Work, State Normal School, Farmville, Va. 


This is a manual of the HALIBURTON Mertaop for the use of teachers. 4] It enables the 
teacher to master Phonics without aid from other sources. 4] It shows how to apply Phonics in 
teaching reading, without the objectional feature of diacritical markings. Definite directious 
are given for analyzing spoken words into their separate sounds, for analyzing written 
or printed words into parts corresponding to these separate spoken sounds, and for 
associating each sound with its symbol. Besides these definite directions for teachers it 
contains lists of words for the use of pupils in sounding. §[ Each list is arranged 
for drill according to similarity of sound and symbol. 4] This part of the manual is a drill 
book. {| The drill list is also published separately for the use of the pupils. 4] Any teacher 
who studies and follows this manual, and who uses the drill book in her classes, will be de- 
lighted with the progress of her pupils, especially in acquiring the power to get new words for 
themselves without her aid. State Contract Price, eightcen cents 





DRILL BOOK 


Contains lists of words which a child should learn to sound 
and pronounce at sight in the first three grades. 


State Contract Price, fifteen cents 


B. F. Johnson Publishing Co. 


Richmond, Virginia 
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This is the month of good resolutions. This 
is the month in which nearly every person of 
some education reckons with himself and, as 
it were, takes an inventory of his moral and 
religious stock. It is well for all men to do 
this, but it i¢ imperative that those engaged 
in educational work look up their record and 
make noble resolutions for the future. 

No man ever did and no man ever will 
achieve any great success without an ideal and 
Without a consecration of all his faculties to- 
ward the reaching of that ideal. As Thomas 
Carlyle says, A man is born to expend every 





particle of strength that God Almighty has 
given him in doing the work that he is fit for; 
to stand up to it to the last breath of life and 
do his best. 


mr 


Of course, disappointments will come, and 
the higher one’s ideal is the greater will be 
the disappointment. Like Tantalus, our souls 
will reach ont for the things we most crave, 
but they will not be satisfied until we pass 
within the Gates of Pearl. It is that 
this is so. Were it otherwise man would not 
be what the Creator intended him to be. 

Fellow laborers in school work, let us set 


well 


before us this year an ideal higher than we 
have ever striven for before. We shall not 
attain unto it, but in the striving our souls 
and our efforts will be blessed. 


se S 


It is sometimes a good thing for man to 
fail. Failure often makes one realize that 
one is neither omniscient 
God often has to resort to the rod to bring us 
to our knees. And it is good for all men to 
pray, especially is this true of the teacher. The 
teacher that is ashamed for the patrons and 
the pupils to hear his voice in prayer is unfit 
to teach. For religion and morality are in 
separable. 


nor omnipotent. 


More things are wrought by prayer 
Than this world dreams of. Wherefore, 
voice 
Rise like a fountain for me night and day; 
For what are men better than sheep or goats 
That nourish a blind life within the brain 
If, knowing God, they lift not hands of prayer 
Both for themselves and those who call them friend? 
For so the whole round earth is everywhere 
Bound by gold chains about the feet of God. 


let thy 
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This is the month in which we celebrate the 
birth of Robert Edward Lee. All teachers 
should endeavor to draw lessons from the life 
and character of this great and good man. It 
is not so important to dwell upon the causes 
and consequences of the war which made his 
true greatness known to all the world, as it 
is to teach the secret of that true greatness to 
those who are to be the men and women of the 
next few years. And this lesson can be so 
taught that the children may in some meas- 
ure realize what really constitutes true great- 
ness. 


This was the noblest Roman of them all: 
— * . 7 * * > + _ . 


His life was gentle, and the elements 
So mixed in him, that Nature might stand up 
And say to all the world, “This was a man!” 


se S 


Beginning with this issue and continuing in 
the succeeding issues of this year, we shall call 
attention to a number of words often mis- 
pronounced. Try to pronounce the following 
forty words, them consult your dictionary and 
see how you failed. 


abdomen 
abjectly 
acclimate 
acumen 
adept 

ad infinitum 
adult 
albumen 
alias 

ally 
altercation 
alternative 
amenable 
apparatus 
apricot 
asphalt 
aspirant 
aurora borealis 
ave (ves) 
ave (always) 


On the ninth of December the new High 
School Building in Richmond was dedicated. 


Abana 
Aberdeen 
Actaeon 
Adonijah 
Adonis 
Aeacus 
Aetion 
Afghanistan 
Africanus 
Agesilaus 
Aguinaldo 
Alaric 
Allobre ges 
Alma Tadema 


Alnwick 


Arabic 
Artemus 
Atropos 
Avon 
Azores 


se Ss 


The exercises were impressive and interesting 
The John Marshall High Schoo] Building is 
probably the best structure and the bes 
equipped in the South. 


st # 


We are pleased also to announce that the 
ground has been broken for the New Normal 
School at Fredericksburg. Over the cere- 
monies which were very impressive Dr. J. A 
C. Chandler presided. There were present the 
board of visitors of the Normal School, Dr. 
Chandler, Hon. Geo. C. Round, Hon. Alden 
Bell, Judge R. H. L. Chichester, Messrs. E. J. 
Smith, Peter J. White; Mayor H. Lewis Wal- 
lace, President W. E. Bradley, Clerk S. E. 
Eastburn, H. B. Lane, J. C. Melville, W. S§. 
Embrey, Arthur Brown, Joseph M. Goldsmith, 
J. W. Masters, of the City Council; W. L 
Brannan and Isaac Hirsch of City School 
Board; Rev. R. A. Williams, Rev. John R. 
Rosebro, ex-Mayor M. G. Willis, Col. E. D. 
Cole, Capt. M. B. Rowe, St. Geo. R. Fitz 
hugh, and a number of other citizens and 
ladies. 

Prof. Chandler called the assemblage to or- 
der and prayer was delivered by Rev. John R. 
Rosebro. A short address was made by Dr. 
Chandler, and he introduced Mr. Peter J. 
White, chairman of grounds and _ buildings, 
who outlined the work already done, and in 
his remarks referred to the fact that forty- 
seven years ago, on this spot, guns belched 
forth fire, and thousands of men were engaged 
in deadly conflict. Then Mayor H. Lewis 
Wallace threw the first spade of earth, Prof 
FE. H. Russell the next, when Prof. Chandler 
requested Hon. C. O’Conor Goolrick and Hon. 
R. C. L. Moncure, the members of the Legisl* 
ture who were foremost in the work of estab- 
lishing the school, to throw dirt, which they 
did. The ceremonies ended with prayer bY 
Rev. R. A. Williams and the exercises wert 
transferred to the courthouse. 


AT THE COURTHOUSE 


Considering the hour and other conditions 
a goodly company assembled at the courthou* 
to hear the speeches and testify their app™ 
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ation to the Normal School trustees for their 
work in behalf of this school, which means 
so much for this city and all of Eastern and 
Tidewater Virginia. 

Dr. J. A. C. Chandler presided. Dr. Chand- 
ler is the superintendent of schools of Rich- 
mond, and President of the Normal School 
Board. He made a happy and felicitious 
speech on educational lines and with much 
hope for the great success of the school. He 
concluded by introducing Mr. C. O’Conor 
Goolrick as the founder of the Normal Schoo! 
nere. . 

Mr. Goolrick in returning his thanks paid a 
deserved tribute to Hon. R. C. L. Moncure, of 
Stafford, and Hon. Alden Bell, of Culpeper, 
for their great work as members of the Legis- 
lature on behalf of the Normal, and concluded 
by urging united effort in behalf of success of 
the Normal on the part of all our people. 

Prof. E. Ti. Russell, the president of the 
Normal, followed Mr. Goolrick. Mr. Russell 
always does well and when he is speaking on 
education he is up to, if not above, his u ual 
Mr. Russell, as did Mr. Chandler, 
emphasized the fact that our school would be 
ndustrial as well as classical. 

Mr. A. B. Bowering, the president of the 
ity school board, and an enthusiastic. man, 
made a good impression with a very forcible 
g Hon. Alden Bell made a handsome 
oratorical effort, abounding in apt and beauti- 
ful illustrations and anecdotes. Mr. Geo. C. 
Round, of Manassas, who introduced the first 
normal school bill in the Legislature on March 
14, 1874, and who is the oldest school trustee 

the State, then briefly, but very appropri- 

itely spoke. He was followed by Rev. J. H. 
Henderlite, who spoke of the school as the 
ind-maid of the church, and believed that 
the Normal would be an uplift for this city on 
religious lives and would add to the church 
membership and church influence. 

\t this point Mr. Russell made a very beau- 
‘fil and happy address in presenting a mag- 
| ' loving cup to Mr. C. O’Conor Gool- 
nick. Mr. Russell paid a splendid compliment 
‘o Mr. Goolrick and spoke of his great service 
'n behalf of the Normal and said but for Mr. 


standard. 


speech. 
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Goolrick’s tact, unceasing labor, sterling in- 
tegrity, fearless pluck and good diplomacy we 
would not have the Normal here. In fact, all 
the speakers made Mr. Goolrick the hero of 
the hour, and gave him full honor for his 
great work in behalf of the Normal. 

Mr. Goolrick replied briefly, but very feel- 
ingly. This was a real red letter day in the 
history of Fredericksburg and in the life of 
C. O’Conor Goolrick. The loving cup is mas- 
sive in proportions, of solid sterling silver, 
mounted on a handsome ebony stand and beau- 
tifully engraved, on one side with, “Well done, 
good and faithful servant ;” on the other, “Pre- 
sented to C. O’Conor Goolrick by his many 
friends on December 14, 1909, in appreciation 
of and gratitude for his work and service in 
the Legislature of 1908-09 for the location of 
the Normal School at Fredericksburg, Va.” 

After a benediction by Rev. Dr. R. J. Me- 
Bryde, the services were concluded and all 
were charmed with the occasion. 


ss S 


We shall have something to say in our next 
issue regarding a very novel plan that Supt. 
Willis A. Jenkins, of Newport has 
adopted for promoting education for efficiency. 


News, 


ss Ss 


It is wonderful how the boys and girls of 
one hundred years ago wrote with goose quill 
pens. On page 218 we give a reproduction of 
some work of a boy thirteen years old done the 
26th of May, 1809. This boy afterward was 
Major Thomas Taylor, of Goochland county, 
whose son of the same name still lives. 


as Ss 


A SUNNY FACE 


Wear it. It is your privilege. It has the 
quality of mercy; it is twice blessed. It blesses 
its possessor and all who come under its be- 
nign influence. It is a daily boon to him who 
wears it, and a constant, ever-flowing benedic- 
tion to all his friends. Men and women, youth 
and children. seek the friendship of the sunny- 
faced. All doors are open to those who smile. 
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All social circles welcome cheeriness. A sunny 
face is an open sesame to heart and home. By 
it burdens are lightened, cares dispelled, sor- 
rows banished, and hope made to reign trium- 
phant, where fear, doubt, and despondency 
heid high carnival. 

A little child on the street of a great city. 
wishing to cross at a point where the surging 
throng and the passing vehicles made the feat 
dangerous to the strong, and especially to the 
weak, paused, hesitated, and then asked a 
sunny-faced gentleman to carry her across. It 
was the sunny face that won the child’s con 
fidence. Childhood makes no mistakes. 

“ * 

It is pleasant to receive commendation. The 
following good words for Tur Journar have 
A superintendent of 


made our heart glad. 


two counties writes: 


I congratulate you upon the December issue 
of Tue Journat. Iam writing a circular let- 
ter to all our teachers advising a careful study 
of this issue, as in my opinion it contains more 
articles of practical value than any issue has 
contained in the past two years. 


A professor in a State University has this 
to say: 


My dear Mr. Blanton: 


Enclosed find check in of next 
year’s subscription to Tur Journat or Epv- 
cation. I am much pleased with the progress 
Tue Jovurnar is making under your manage- 


Wishing you ever greater success, I 


payment 


ment. 
remain, 
Cordially yours, 


THE VIRGINIA JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


A State librarian comments us thus: 

I have just received a copy of Tue Vimar i, 
JournaL or Epucarion for December, with 
one which has come to the Virginia State Li- 
brary. I congratulate you on the number. 
You have gotten together a great deal of in- 
teresting and instructive material, and pre- 
sented it in attractive form. 


ss Ss 


We take this means to express our gratitude 
to The Clayton F. Summy Co., of Chicago, for 
permission to use the song published in this 
This 1s one of the most reliable music 
houses in the country. 


issue. 


Ss Ss 


If you like Tue Jovurnat tell your friends 
about it. 


ses Ss 
NEW YEAR RESOLUTIONS 


It is better to make and break a vow 
Than never to feel the thrill 

Of impulse high through instincts low 
Or never to say, “I will.” 


In every man there is something good 
And perhaps a yellow streak; 

But it’s better we inconsistent be 
Than uniformly weak. 


Then, here’s to all men in their New Year vows 

May the close of Nineteen-ten 

Find us growing in strength as the fight grows 
warm 

And acquitting ourselves like men. 





Obituary 


EDGAR O. SILVER 

Mr. Edgar O. Silver, President of the pub- 
lishing house of Silver, Burdett & Company, 
died Thursday, November 18, at his home in 
East Orange, N. J., after a brief illness from 
pneumonia. 

Mr. Silver was born at Bloomfield, Vt., in 
1860. He was educated in the public schools 


of Vermont, in Derby Academy, Derby, Vt. 
and in the Waterville Classical Institute of 
Waterville, Maine. After one year at Colby 
University, Waterville, he left college to teach 
school and then entered the sophomore class 
of Brown University, Providence, where be 
was graduated in 1888 with a degree of A. B. 
receiving in 1886 the degree of A. M. 








ent 


san 





ds 
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immediately after his graduation from col- 
lege, Mr. Silver entered the employ of Messrs. 
}). Appleton & Company, publishers, of New 
York City, remaining with the firm until April 
21, 1885, when he founded, in Boston, the busi- 
ness which has since developed into the well- 
known publishing house of Silver, Burdett & 
Company. Since its incorporation in 1892, Mr. 
silver has been President and General Mana- 
ger. In 1897 he removed his business head- 
quarters to New York. The publishing busi- 
ness to which Mr. Silver devoted his constant 
thought and care developed under his manage- 
ment, from the publication of a single series of 
hooks, into ene of the largest and best estab- 
shed houses in the publishing field. 

Outside of business, Mr. Silver gave special 
ittention to the study of Economics, Sociology 
and Finanee. The breadth of his interests and 
sympathies is shown by the number of educa- 
tional institutions and societies for human bet- 
terment with which he was prominently con- 
He was a trustee of Brown Univer- 
sity, of Roger Williams University (colored), 
Nashville, Tenn.; chairman of the Board of 
Trustees in Shaw University (colored), at 
Raleigh, N. C.; President of the Institute of 
\pplied Musie, New York; Trustee of Derby 
Academy, Derby, Vt.; President of the Board 
of Corporations, Peddie Institute, Heights- 
town, N. J.; Member of the Executive Board 
of the American Baptist Home Mission So- 
ciety: President of the New Jersey Baptist So- 
ial Union. He was a Director of the Cen- 
tury Bank of New York City, and a member 
of the New York Chamber of Commerce. 

He was a member of the Economic Club, of 
the Republican Club, of the Aldine Associa- 
tion, of the Phi Beta Kappa Association, of 
‘he Brown University Club, all of New York; 
' the University Club and the Vermont His- 
| Association of Boston; of the Delta 

Kappa Epsilon Fraternity and the Masonic 
Urder: of the New England Society and the 
Mosaic Club of East Orange; and of the Laur- 
*fntian Club of Canada. 

Mr. Silver married on January 4, 1888, Su- 
“an Florence Maine, who, with their seven chil- 
“ren. survives him. 


nected. 





With Mr. Silver's death the educational 
world loses not only a character of singular 
staunchness and strength, but one who con- 
stantly strove for the highest ideals of educa- 
tional progress. 

The following statement which he recently 
made regarding the purposes that guided him 
in the conduct of the business is expressive of 
his whole attitude: 

“The plans have, from the very outset, con- 
templated the establishment of a publishing 
house which should devote itself especially to 
the publication of school and college text- 
books, musical instruction books and standard 
literature of the highest possible excellence, in 
line with the best trend of educational thought 
and practice, and adapted to the improvement 
of school instruction, to the elevation of civic 
ideals, and to the promotion of a love for good 
literature. From the beginning this purpose 
has been constantly in view and the effort has 
been faithfully made to realize this ideal, and 
its necessary corollary in sound and successful 
business administration.” 

He managed his business as he did all the 
other affairs of his life, with unimpeachable 
honor. His actions and decisions were based 
on fundamental righteousness, never on mere 
expediency. In his daily life he constantly 
proved that Christian ideals of conduct could 
be made compatible with the exigencies of 
modern business. To conduct his business, “in 
all its details and relations, on principles com- 
mercially and ethically sound, and consistent” 
was the realized ambition of his life. 

Mr. Silver's charity was as large-hearted 
and spontaneous as his sympathies were wide 
and generous. His interests were not only 
broad, they were vigorous and constructive, 
and he gave unsparingly of his keen-sighted 
ability and purposeful energy to the various 
societies for social uplift with which he was 
connected. In social and business life he was 
distinguished for his marked courtesy, kind- 
ness, cordiality and sincerity. His untimely 
death brings a sense of irreparable loss to hun- 
dreds of friends and acquaintances. 
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(If 
oral work, has been done in the four lower 
grades, an excellent foundation has been laid 


for all future language work. 
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LANGUAGE IN THE PRIMARY AND GRAMMAR GRADES * 


LULA ©. ANDREWS, State Female Normal School, Farmville 


Firra Grape 


careful and thorough work, especially 


The various 


types of oral and written lessons already em- 
ployed should be continued, but should be en- 
larged and adapted to each advancing grade.) 
A. Oral Language. 

1. Usage. or conversational forms. Redouble 


energy in fixing acceptable conversa- 
tional forms, as the fifth grade seems to 
be a sort of crucial point in this matter. 
Provide, from time to time, definite pe- 
riods for such drill. 


. Review carefully and continue the ap- 


plication of all forms of correct lan- 
guage taught in the lower grades. 

“So important is this application that 
advanced language work could better 
be neglected than this faithful review 
overlooked.”—MeMurry. 


b. Strive diligently for acceptable usage 


d. 


—,. 


in all subjects of the school programme, 
making incidental correction of comnion 
errors in all classes. 


*. Have errors heard out of class reported 


and diseussed. Deal always with actual 
errors, only, never with errors manu- 
factured for the occasion. 

Continue the work of previous grades 
with the past tense of troublesome verbs, 
especially do, be, get, sit, set. lie, lay. 
Never let them go, in spite of discour- 
agement over seemingly slow progress. 
Use scores of sentences illustrating the 
correct use. Employ frequent action 
and oral drills making the work con- 
crete, after which filling-in exercises 


may be used. 


. Give particular attention to the strong, 


homely idiomatic forms of expression, — 
introductory there is, and all kindred 
forms: a great many, a qood many, a 





“Copyright 1909 by Lula O. Andrews. 


g. Watch the children’s slang. 


great deal, a good deal; I had rather, I 
had better, I had as lief; used to; ete. 


. Continue to fight slovenly, careless, ig- 


norant pronunciation of our familiar 
words. Phonics, sound spelling, and 
sound analysis should be of the greatest 
help in securing clear, pure pronuncia- 
tion of our ordinary words. Add to 
previous lists such words as instead, 
gather, together, help, eleven, daughter, 
coffee, judge, nothing, often, onward, 
pen, pin, recess, rather, sense, since, ten, 
tin, yet, etc. 

Do not 
forbid innocent, kindly, childish slang, 
unless used to the exclusion of all else, 
but correct most strictly every expres- 
sion that tends to mere silliness, to 
coarseness or to profanity. 


h. Carefully correct the errors in English 


in the written work of all other classes. 
Return the papers, and discuss the er- 
rors with the class. Free use of the 
blackboard will be a great help in such 
revision and correction, though it is not 
absolutely nccessary. 


i. Special forms to be studied. 


(1) Differences in meaning; as, want- 
wish; may-can; learn-teach; like- 
love; know-think; quess, think; ete. 

(2) Future forms,—those denoting 
merely simple futurity; as, / shall, 
we shall, you will, he will, she will, 
they will; Shall 1? Shall we? I should 
like. Give especial attention to the 
forms with the first person,—/ shall, 
we shall, Shall I? Shall we? which 
are almost universally misused. 

(3) Pronouns following connecting 
verbs: /t is ]; [tis he; Jt is she; That 
is he; That is she. 

(4) Adjectives following 

verbs: 
A person is well, sick, glad, sad, 
happy. merry, etc. 


connecting 
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A person looks well. sick. giad, sad, 
bad, happy, etc. 

A person feels well, sick, glad, sad, 
bad, merry, etc. 

(5) Drills in the correct use of the sub- 
ject and object forms of the most 
common pronouns. 

2. Oral composition. 
a. Conversation lessons. 

(1) Personal experiences, amusing, in- 
teresting, exciting, strange, adven- 
turous. 

(2) School and community happenings. 
3) Nature reports,—on plants, ani- 
mals, birds, weather, gardens, crops, 
etc.. based on observation. 

(4) The funniest things ever seen or 
heard by the pupils. 

(5) The bravest deeds ever seen or 
heard of by the children. 

(6) Journeys, picnics, fishing-parties, 
camping-parties, or any local excur- 
sion. 

(7) Interesting persons and places. 

(8) Special and legal holidays. 

(9) Ilow some familiar little things are 
made; pencils, paper, erasers, ink, 
pens, pins, needles, matches, tooth- 
picks, dolls, marbles, balls, brooms, 
etc. 

b. Incidents reported from books read, or 
from stories read or heard. 


. Telling and reproduction of stories. 

d. Special exercises on the birthdays of 
great men and women. 

e. Study and discussion of pictures. 

3. Memory work: continue to memorize 
poems, prose selections, verses, short 
sayings. and proverbs. At least one 
poem should be memorized each month. 

B. Written Language. 

1. Occasional copying of prose and poetry 
to be kent. 

2. Dictation. 

a. Punctuation. 

(1) All reviews and new needs in punc- 
tuation should be preceded or accom- 
panied by an inspection of the punc- 





tuation in reading books and other 

_ text books. 

(2) New needs. 

(a) Comma, to set off parenthetical 
phrases and clauses. 

(b) Semicolon between thoughts. 

(c) Explanation and use of a quota- 
tion within a quotation. 

(3) Develop, from numerous examples, 
the most necessary rules for the use 
of capitals, periods, commas, apostro- 
phes, and quotation marks, and apply 
them in frequent exercises, and in the 
explanation of the punctuation ob- 
served in reading books, supplemen- 
tary reading, and other text books. 

(4) Develop the rules for the forma- 
tion of possessives, both singular and 
plural; give much drill in writing 
possessi ves. 

(5) Mother Goose rhymes, short stor- 
ies, fables, and brief, simple conversa- 
tions, dictated for the sake of punc- 
tuation. 

b. Continue drills on the use of homo- 
nyms, antonyms, and synonyms, giving 
more advanced work according to the 
needs and ability of the children. 

c. Review contractions; give additional 
contractions if needed. 

d. Give additional abbreviations, 7f really 
necessary to the general reader, but do 
not require or even encourage their use 
in written work; emphasize the fact 
that while they are sometimes allow- 
able, they are not approved by the best 
writers and publishers; in short, they 
are not considered in “good form.” 

8. Have the passages memorized occasion- 
ally reproduced in writing, for the sake 
of capitalization, punctuation, spelling, 
paragraphs, and stanzas. 

4. Composition. 

a. Klementary principles of paragraph- 
ing, continued. 

b. Extension of original compositions 0 
casionally to two paragraphs, though 
for general practice one paragraph is 
sufficient. 
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c. Development of outlines,—stories, bio- 
graphica] sketches, pictures, topics from 
history, geography, nature study. 

d. Orginal compositions upon topics se- 
lected with especial regard to the know!]- 
edge and tastes of the children. Kn- 
courage the children to write about 
those things that please and interest 
them most in their daily life. The 
topics provided for the conversation 
lessons and other oral work will be best 
in most cases. 

e. Letter writing. 

(1) Friendty letters,—on one definite 
subject, at first. 

(a) To relatives and friends who live 

at a distance. 

(b) To parents, relatives, and friends 

away on a visit. 

(c) To a sick schoolmate or one ab- 

sent for other good reasons. 

(2) Notes expressing good wishes on 
one’s birthday, or Christmas greet- 
ings——to parents, relatives, friends, 
teachers, and playmates. 

(3) Notes of thanks for birthday and 
Christmas gifts, or for a kindness or 
pleasure received. 

(4) Simple informal invitations and 
replies.—for visits, holidays, picnics, 
or children’s parties. 

(Supply a natural motive and keen 
desire for letter writing by having all 
letters and notes written to real people 
for a real purpose, and having them 
mailed or otherwise delivered). 

C. Word Study. 

1. Strive first to have pupils arrive at the 
meaning of new words by a careful 
study of the sentences or paragraphs in 
which they are found. 

2. Use the dictionary for meanings when it 
is impossible to discover them, as above, 
from the context. 

3. Illustrate differences or similarities in 
meaning by pointing out passages from 
their reading; later. have these differ- 
ences shown in original sentences of the 
teacher’s and pupils’ own making. 





t 
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4. Require more care in the choice of words 
for clearness, accuracy, variety, and 
even beauty. 

5. Make a more careful study of synonyms, 
and encourage some discrimination in 
the choice of words of kindred mean- 
ing, in both oral and written work. The 
following may be studied to advantage: 
change, alter, vary; choose, prefer, se- 
lect, pick out; clean, neat, tidy, spotless, 
pure; doze, drowse, sleep, slumber; get, 
earn, win, gain, secure, obtain; call, cry, 
shout, scream, roar, shriek; coarse, 
rough, rude, immodest, common, unre- 
fined, vulgar; candid, frank, open. free. 
plain, fair, honest, sincere, genuine, 
straightforward, above-board:; aid, help. 
assist; company, crowd, gathering, 
group, meeting, congregation, audi- 
ence, throng. multitude, band, crew, 
gang. 

6. Antonyms continued,—the teacher select- 
ing the preferred words. 

7. Word analysis,—no longer looked at as 
mere spelling. The children should un- 
derstand and use freely the terms, root, 
derivative, prefix, suffiz, affix, com- 
pound. 

8. Word building: words to which -some, 
en, -let, -iein, -ling, may be added; 

words to which mis- and dis- may be 
prefixed. Continue the use of suffixes 
and prefixes already studied, and select 
any others desired or needed. 

9. Now and then, give some short story 
about the history of a word or expres- 
sion, for the sake of pleasure and in- 
terest; for instance, children will enjoy 
knowing why squirrel was chosen as 
the name for a familiar little animal, or 
how a boy’s favorite slang expression. 
a brick, originated. 

10. Teach the children to recognize the sim- 
plest figures of speech, simile and per- 
sonification. by calling attention to 
them in the stories and poems studied. 

D. Spelling. 

1. New and difficult words from all studies. 





2. Special study of the words misspelled in 
the papers and tests in all subjects. 
8. Grouping words by association or simil- 
arity, continued. 
4. Necessary contractions and abbreviations. 
continued. The following 
are suggested: wait, weight; waist, 
waste; mail, male; straight, strait; need, 
knead; throne, thrown; wade, weighed ; 
earn, urn; base, bass; lesson, lessen; 
sole, soul; root, route; die, dye; aught, 
ought; the, thee: in, inn; choose, chews; 
flew, flue: fowl, foul; wood, would; 


fur, fir; 


5. Homonyms 


cellar, seller; creak, creek; 
night, knight; ete. 

6. Give a list of masculine nouns; require 
the same in the feminine. 

7. Give a list of singular nouns; require the 
same in the plural. 

®. Give a list of troublesome verbs in the 
present tense; require the corresponding 
list in the past, and the form used with 
have or has. 

9. Drill upon vowel and consonant sounds 
for the sake of correct hearing and pure 
pronunciation. Much bad spelling is 
due to improper pronunciation. 

10. The marking of vowels and diphthongs. 

11. Continue to use the dictionary for sylla- 
bication and accent. 

12. Begin the use of the dictionary for pro- 
nunciation and meaning. 

13. Occasional spelling-matches. 

14. A pronunciation match, also, may encour- 
age children to strive for accuracy and 
purity in the pronunciation of every- 
day words. 

FE. Incidental Grammar.—There are many 
grammatical facts and terms which are 
needed by the pupils in mastering cor- 
rect language forms. Teach these in 
connection with the language lessons as 
needed, not as formal grammar. 

1. Sentence study. 

a. Kinds, as to meaning,—assertive, inter- 
rogative, imperative, exclamatory. 

b. Fasy analysis, of the simple sentence: 
subject and predicate and simple modi- 
fiers distinguished. 
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c. Object of a verb and complement of s 
verb distinguished. 

d. Combination of simple statements of 
related thought into good sentences. 

e. The placing of modifiers so as to mod- 
ify the right thing. 

2. Nouns,—common and proper. 

8. Pronouns: the subject forms and object 
forms of the most commop pronouns 
distinguished, and their correct use es- 
tablished by frequent drills. © 

4. Adjectives and adverbs recognized,—con- 
parison given, if needed. 

5. Verbs. 

a. Number: the right forms to be used 
with singular and plural nouns. 

b. Tense: recognition of the three pri- 
mary tenses, present, past, and future, 
with especial drill upon the correct 
forms of the past, and the right use of 
the future in expressing simple futur- 
ity. 

6. Simplest view of case, derived from ob- 
serving the subjective, objective, and 
possessive relations of nouns and pro- 
nouns in sentences. 

7. Simplest view of connectives, as seen in 
conjunctions. 


SrxtoH GRADE 


A. Oral Language. 
1. Continue usage lessons,—practice in con- 
versational forms can never be left of. 
a. Lessons on all previous forms kept up. 
b. Special forms to be studied. 
(1) For the sake of agreement. 
(a2) Between noun and verb: 
Each one is—has—was—does—feels 
—knows—tries. 
Every one is—was—has—does— 
feels—wishes—etc. 


Any one is—was—goes—hears— 
- sees—etc. 
Everybody is — was—has—does— 
thinks—reads—ete. 
Anybody is—was—feels—writes— 
learns—ete. 
Somebody is — was—has—does— 


studies—hel ps—ete. 


to 


aw 








Either is—was—does—has—sees— 
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(3) Visits to places of interest,—the 


knows—sings—ete. town, city, or country; mountain, 
f Neither is—was—does—has—runs seashore, or springs; Natural Bridge, 
—sews—sleeps—ete. Luray Cave, or any other object of 
- (b) Between pronoun and antecedent : natural interest; a special visit to a 
Everybody—his—her—not_ their— foundry, or to a factory of any sort 
them. in the vicinity. 
. Anybody—his—her. (4) Any local industry: coal mining, salt 
$ Somebody—his—her. mining; quarries for slate, stone, or 
> Each one—his—her. clay; raising and marketing peanuts; 
Every one—his—her. making milk, butter, and cheese for 
I (c) This kind or sort—these kinds or market; raising and canning fruits 
sorts. and vegetables for market; curing 
That kind or sort—those kinds or hams; stemming, packing, or manu- 
. sorts. facturing tobacco; tanning skins; 
| (2)Predicate pronoun after connecting making bricks; cutting timber and 
I verb: sawing lumber; making flour and 
e, It is I—It is he—It is she. meal, ete. 
t Is it I? Is it he? Is it she? (5) People I have seen at work,—farm- 
f If I were you—he—she. er, bridge-builder, shoemaker, ma- 
4 If you were I—he—she. chinist, railroad-builder, carpenter, 
If he were I—you—she. blacksmith, cooper, tailor, baker, con- 
, If she were I—he—you. fectioner, watchmaker, etc. 
d (3) Adjectives following connecting (6) Some ways in which I have made 
> verbs,—the drills of the fifth grade money. 
continued and expanded. (7) Simple affairs of citizenship,— 
B (4) Persevere in the drills upon trou- town, county, or state elections, and 
blesome verb-forms: the past forms, the like. 
and the forms used with have, has, (8) Noteworthy men, women, and chil- 
and had; do, drink, eat, blow, know, dren. 
begin, come, sit, set, lie, lay, etc. e. Telling and reproduction of stories. 
4 (5) Continue assiduously the pronunci- d. Discussion of books and poems and 
' ation drills of lower grades, adding their authors. 
» such words as year, yours, yesterday, e. Study and discussion of good pictures 


Saturday, wonder, wander, sentence, 
real, rear, recognize, quotation, queer, 
probably, perhaps, more, interesting, 
following, four, attacked, etc. 


c. Introduce any other special form 


made necessary by the habits of the pu- 
pils. 


and their painters. 

f. Reproduction of matter silently read. 

9. Recitation by topics in geography and 
history —the plans may be worked out 
in class sometimes. 

h. Plans for written compositions some- 
times worked out in class. 





‘3 2. Oral composition. 3. Memory work: memorizing gems, poems, 
a. Continue the work of the fifth grade. and prose selections continued. 
‘ b. Additional topics for conversation les- B. Written Language. 
sons. 1. Copying selections continued occasionally. 
- (1) Reports of school or community en- 2. Dictation. 
tertainments, picnics, celebrations, etc. a. Confirm, as far as possible, the correct 
r (2) Pretty, interesting, or unusual use of capitals, punctuation marks, and 
church occasions. other formalities previously studied. 
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‘This should be accompanied by frequent 
thoughtful observation of punctuation 
in the children’s general reading. 


New need: a colon before a list of 
things. 
Iixercises to fix or test correct lan- 


guage habits. 


. Synonyms and homonyms. 


‘omposition. 


Practice in sentence structure and para- 

graph making, for the sake of variety 

and smoothness in expression. 

Letter writing. 

(1) Types of the fifth grade continued. 

(2) Additional types, on definite sub 
jects at first. 

(a) To children of other grades in 
the same school. 

‘b) To children of other schools in 
the town, county, state, or other 
states. 

(ce) To children in Cuba, Alaska, and 
the Philippines. (Optional: will 
arouse the keenest interest, and is 
not hard to arrange for, now that 
so many American teachers are at 
work in these places). 

(d) Notes to the teacher making re- 

for privileges, or 
making some brief suggestion for 


quests certain 
the pleasure or good of the school. 

(e) Notes to the parents and patrons 
making some request in behalf of 
the school, or telling what has been 
done during the week or month at 
school. 


(f) Simple business letters. 


c. Papers on some subject familiar to all, 


d. 


following the outlines worked out orally 
in class. 
Original 
three or four paragraphs. 

(1) Subjects selected from those given 
It is best, as a 


papers, of not more than 


under oral language. 


general thing, to have these written 
at school. 
(2) Make careful preparation for these 
exercises before the children begin to 
Do not embarrass them by too 


write. 


close observation, or hamper their 
freedom of expression by too much 
suggestion or criticism while they are 
writing. 

(3) Train the pupils to self-criticism 
by having them go carefully over their 
own work, correcting their own errors 
and improving expressions and sen- 
tences wherever they are able to do so. 
Train them, too, to kindly, friendly, 
helpful criticism of one another. 

(4) Give an occasional opportunity for 
imaginative work. 


C. Word Study.—Pursue this mostly in con- 


l. 


nection with all their other studies, but 
especially with reading, literature, and 
spelling. Give special lessons to the 
subject when they are necessary. 
Synonyms continued. The following 
words may be suitable: afraid, coward- 
lv, seared, frightened, timid, fearful; 
brave, heroic, courageous, daring, fear- 
dauntless, gallant, adventurous; 
true, trusty, trustworthy, faithful, hon- 
est, sincere, loyal, sure, genuine, firm, 
unwavering, honorable, upright, good; 
polite, courteous, well-bred, civil, ob- 
liging, volished, gentle, tender, gracious, 
courtly, elegant; clever, able, apt, keen, 
quick-witted, bright, capable, knowing, 
skillful, smart, talented, ingenious; and 
others. 


less. 


Encourage discrimination in_ the 
choice of words of kindred meaning, 
for the sake of accuracy, variety, force, 
and beauty. 


. Try to counteract, to some extent, the 


habitual use of over-worked words such 
as fix, nice, grand, great, and others. 


. Aim to tone down or restrain. in a very 


quiet way, the gross exaggerations which 
begin to be the fashion about this age,— 
do this for the sake of both English and 
morals. 


. Refer to the dictionary for the meaning 


of unfamiliar words, but try first to 
get the meaning from the context. 


. Study and make application of new and 


unusual words found in other subjects. 


en 


-~y 


10, 








6. Just a little historical word study,— 
supplied mostly by the teacher in the 
shape of stories about words,—for the 
sake of interest. 

7. Word anaylsis continued. 

5. Simile and personification: these figures 
should be pointed out whenever they ap- 
pear in reading, stories, or literature. 

D. Spelling. 

1. New and difficult words from other sub- 
jects. 

2. Lists containing the words most com- 
monly misspelled by the children,—drill 
thoroughly on these. 

Word grouping, according to similarity 
or association. 

4. Word building: lists of words to which 
-dom, -ship, -hood, -able, -ible, may be 
added; words to which with-, under-, 
over-, may be prefixed; lists of words to 
which both a prefix and a suffix may be 
added at the same time, un-, -ly; un-, 
-ful; im-, -ly; ete. Continue the work 
with previous prefixes and suffixes, and 
add any others desired. 

5. Review phonics, drilling carefully to se- 
cure clear, pure pronunciation of vowel 
and consonant sounds. 

6. Diacritical marks: the marking of vowels 
and diphthongs, and a few easy conson- 
ants. 

i. Syllabication and accent: the use of the 
dictionary. 

8. Refer to the dictionary in all written 
work for doubtful words. It is much 
better to have children look up words 
they don’t know than to allow or com- 
pel them to write the incorrect form. 

. Homonyms continued: coarse, course; 
birth, berth: aisle, isle; cord, chord; 
quire, choir; peddle, pedal; meddle, 
medal; metal. mettle; colonel, kernel; 
sealing, ceiling; key, quay; links, lynx; 
marshal, martial; holy, wholly; bur- 
row, burro, borough; bowl, boll, bole; 
bad, bade; main, mane, Maine, etc. 

10. \ careful study of words commonty mis- 

pronounced, but avoiding mere tads or 

scholastic niceties. The teacher should 


te 


Co 
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test these words by several dictionaries 
when possible. It is not wise, however, 
to try to correct mispronunciations 
which are seemingly held in reverence 
by certain families, communities, or sec- 
tions; such as, the broad sound for all a’s 
whether rightly broad or not, the inser- 
tion of y ir such words as cer, carpet, 
garden, girl, etc.—or any other like 
habit. 

11. Simple, definite spelling rules, when they 
seem helpful as fixatives. 

12. Regular assignments in a speller or other 
text book. 

E. Incidental Grammar,—in connection with 
language work only as needed,—no text 
book on grammar in the hands of the 
children; only a language book. 


1. Sentence study. 
a. Kinds, as to meaning: all varieties. 
b. Kinds, as to structure: simple and 
compound. 
ce. Analysis. 


(1) Subject distinguished,—bare and 
complete. 

(2) Predicate distinguished—bare and 

* complete. 


(3) Simple and phrase modifiers of 
subject and predicate pointed out. 

(4) Connectives pointed out. 

d. Sentence building. 

(1) Combination of simple related state- 
ment into one good sentence. 

(2) Expansion of short simple sen- 
tences by adding appropriate modi- 
fiers to the subject and predicate. 

(3) Condensation of long, rambling 
sentences into compact, connected 
ones. 


2. Parts of speech. 
a. Nouns. 

(1) Kinds,—proper, common, and col- 
lective. 

(2) Number,—plurals with rules. 

(3) Case. 
(a) Nominative,—as subject, and as 

subjective complement. 


(b) Possessive-—as a modifier. (Re- 
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view the rules for the formation of 
the possessive. ) 
(c) Objective,—after a verb, and af- 
ter a preposition. 
b. Pronouns. 

(1) Personal pronouns distinguished 
by form and use,—as subject, as sub- 
jective complement, as object of a 
verb, and as the object of a preposi- 
tion. It is especially important to 
drill on the right use of the subject 
and other forms of /, he, and she. 

(2) Connective pronouns recognized,— 
who, which, that. 

c. Verbs. 

(1) Transitive and intransitive verbs,— 
simple view. 

(2) The copula is,—the “connecting 
verb” of the fifth grade. 

(3) Copulative verbs,—look, feel, smell, 
taste, sound, etc., reviewing and con- 
tinuing the language drills of the fifth 
erade. 

(4) Auxiliary verbs that are most need- 
ed,—trying to teach, by drill, the cor- 
rect use of shall and will, may and 
can, have, ete. 

(5) Verb-phrases—only those most 
constantly used by the pupils,—the 
future, progressive, and emphatic. 

(6) Number, only as needed for the 
agreement of the verb and its subject. 

(7) Tense,—only as needed for the 
right use of the future, and the past 
tense of troublesome verbs. 

d. Adjectives. 

(1) Kinds,—limiting and _ descriptive 
adjectives. 

(2) Comparison. 

e. Adverbs of time, manner, place, and de- 
gree. 
f. Conjunctions and prepositions. 


Friern GRADE 


Stories: 

The Camel and the Tent.—Aesop. 

The Bundle of Sticks.—Aesop. 

The Fox Who Had Lost His Tail.—Aesop. 
The Brother and the Sister.—Aesop. 
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Jupiter, Neptune, Minerva, and Momus.— 
Aesop. 

The Wolf in Sheep’s Clothing.—Aesop. 

The Lark and Her Young Ones.—Aesop. 

The Farmer’s Sons.—Aesop. 

The Cat, the Monkey, and the Chestnuts. — 
Aesop. 

Five in One Pod.—Hans Andersen. 

King Alfred and the Cakes. 

The Story of Aurora.—Francillon’s “Gods 
and Heroes.” 

The Story of Apollo.—*Stories of Old 
Greéce.” 

How Apollo Got tis Lyre. 

The Story of Phaethon.—‘Stories of Old 
Greece.” 

The Story of Ceres and Proserpina. 

The Story of Mercury. 

Mercury and the Woodmen.—<Aesop. 

The Story of Hercules.—Francillon’s “Gods 
and Heroes.” 

Hercules and the Wagoner.—Aesop. 

Stories of Ulysses——Lamb’s “Adventures of 
Ulysses;” “Francillon’s “Gods and He 
roes.” 

Turning the Grindstone.—Benjamin Frank- 
lin. 

The Story of Grace Darling. 

David and Goliath. 

David and Jonathan. 

Selections from “Uncle Remus.” 

Selections from Ernest Thompson Seton's 
“Wild Animals I Have Known.” 

Selections from Kipling’s “Jungle Books.” 


Poems: 
. 
“Flow the Leaves Came Down,”—Susan 
Coolidge. 


“Down to Sleep,”—Helen Hunt Jackson. 

“The Corn Song,”—Whittier. 

“The Corn,”—From “Hiawatha.” 

“The Frost,”—Hannah F. Gould. 

‘The First Snow-Fall,”—Lowell. 

“*Christmas Tide,”"—Richard Burton. 

“As Joseph was A-Walking,”—An Old 
English Carol. ' 

“Whichever Way the Wind Doth Blow— 
Caroline A. Mason. 
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“The Wind in a Frolic,”—William Howitt. 

“Flying Kite,”"—Frank Dempster Sherman. 

“The Wind and the Moon,”—George Mac- 
Donald. 

“Wild Geese,”—Celia Thaxter. 

“The Voice of Spring,”—Mrs. Hemans. 

“The Voice of Spring,”—Mary Howitt. 

“The Coming of Spring,”—Nora Perry. 

“*The Gladness of Nature,”’—Bryant. 

“The Song Sparrow,”’—Henry Van Dyke. 

“*The Eagle,”—Tennyson. 

“The Owl,”—Tennyson. 

“The Swallow,”—Rossetti. 

“The Swallow’s Nest,”—Edwin Arnold. 

“The Chough and the Crow,”—Baillie. 

“A Sudden Shower,”—James Whitcomb 
Riley. 

“Rain in Summer,”—Longfellow. 

“*Raining,”—Robert Loveman. 

‘“May,”—Frank Dempster Sherman. 

“*The Day Is Done,”—Longfellow. 

“The Wreck of the Hesperus,”’—Longfellow. 

“Alec Yeaton’s Son. —T. B. Aldrich. 

“A Sea Song,”—-Allan Cunningham. 

“A Boy’s Song,”—James Hogg. 

“The Camel’s Nose,”—Mrs. Sigourney. 

“In Schooldays,”—Whittier. 

“*The Lord Is My Shepherd.”—Psalm 23. 


. 


Pictures: 


Feeding Her Birds.—Millet. 

Calling the Ferryman.—Knight. 

Aurora.—Guido Reni. 

Phethon.—Max Klepper. 

The Wounded Hound.—Ansdell. 

Alfred and the Burning Cakes.— Wilkie. 

Rain.—C. von Bergen. 

Composition Day.—Geoffroy. 

The Building of the Ship—W. L. Taylor. 

The Horse Fair—Bonheur. 

Three Members of a Temperance Society.— 
Herring. 

The Balloon.—Dupré. 

Haymakers’ Rest.—Dupreé. 

Song of the Lark.—Breton. 

A Summer Day.—Breton. 

The Broken Pitcher.—Greuze. 

Crice and Friends of Ulysses.—Riviere. 
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Grace Darling.—-Brooks. 

Madame LeBrun and Her Daughter.—Le 
brun. 

The Sheepfold.—J acques. 

The Sheep (Spring)—Anton Mauve. 

The Sheep (Autumn)—Anton Mauve. 


Memory Gems: 


And learn the luxury of doing good. 
—Goldsmith. 


There is no service like his that serves be- 
cause he loves. —Sir Philip Sidney. 


What you are speaks so loudly that I can- 
not hear what you say. 

Life is not so short but that there is always 
time enough for courtesy. —Emerson. 


She doeth little kindnesses 
Which most leave undone or despise. 
—Lowell. 


A good name is rather to be chosen than 


great riches. —Proverbs. 


He who is good at making an excuse is sel-- 
dom good at anything else. 
—Benjamin Franklin. 


God bless the good-natured, for they bless 
every one else. 

Do not make a promise unless you mean to 
keep it. —Henry M. Stanley. 


Yet thou hast bravely, nobly done 
If thou hast bravely tried. 
Own, if you can, one of those welcome faces 
That bring the sunshine to life’s shadowed 
places. —Nixon Waterman. 


Il] habits gather by unseen degrees,— 
As brooks make rivers, rivers run to seas. 
—Dryden. 


A lie that is half a truth is ever the black- 
est of lies. —Tennyson. 


Trifles make perfection, 
But perfection is no trifle. 
—Michael Angelo. 


i 
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SIXTH GRADE 


Stories: 

Stories of Florence Nightingale. 

Stories of Colonial Life. 

HHow the Flag was Made. 

Washington and the Corporal. 

The Woodpecker and the Dove.—Aesop. 

The Ugly Duckling.—Hans Andersen. 

Jeauty and the Beast.— Madame Villeneuve. 

Wee Willie Winkie.—Kipling. 

The Magic Mill.—From the Norwegian. 

The Mirror of Matsuyama.—Williston’s 
“Japanese Fairy Tales.” 

The Moonbeam’s Christmas Story.—Field. 

Fido.— Field. 

King John and the Abbot of Canterbury.— 
“Fifty Famous Stories.” 

Old Pipes and the Dryad.—Stockton. 

Jason and the Golden Fleece. 

Vulcan, the Smith. 

The Making of the World.—Mabie’s “Old 
Norse Stories.” 

Odin’s Seach for Wisdom.—Mabie. 

The Making of the Hammer.—Mabie. 

How Thor Got His Hammer.—Mabie. 

The Story of Ruth. 

Stories of “Robin Hood”—Selected from 
Howard Pyle. 


Poems 2 


“November,’—Alice Cary. 

“*Christmas Everywhere,”—Phillips Brooks. 
“A Christmas Carol,”—J. G. Holland. 
“March,”— Wordsworth. 

“The Cloud,”—Shellev. 

“Before the Rain,”—T. B. Aldrich. 

“The Brook,”—Tennyson. 

“The Brook Song,” Riley. 

“The Sea,”—Barry Cornwall. 

“The Sea,”—Bernard Barton. 

“The Shell,”—From “Maud,” Tennyson. 
“The Windmill,”—Longfellow. 

“The Miller of the Dee.”—Charles Mackay. 
“The Throstle,”— ‘Tennyson. 
“Daybreak,”—Longfellow. 

“The Bell of Atri,”—Longfellow. 

“The Challenge of Thor.”—Longfellow. 


“*The Arrow and the Song,”—Longfellow. 

“Santa Filomena,”—Longfellow. 

“*Whene’er a noble deed is wrought.”—First 
three stanzas of “Santa Filomena.” 

“Sir Patrick Spens,”—Old Ballad. 

“The Inchcape Rock,”’—Southey. 

“ Yussouf,”—Lowell. 

“*Old Tronsides,”—Holmes. 

“* America,”—S. F. Smith. 

“The Flag Goes By,”—H. H. Bennett. 

“*The Conquered Banner,”—Father Ryan. 

“*Our Heroes,”’—Father Ryan. 

“* Habit,”—O’Reilly. 

“Willie Winkie,”-—William Miller. 

“The Deacon’s Masterpiece,”—Holmes. 

*“*A Farewell,”’—Charles Kingsley. 

“*Four Things,’-—Henry Van Dyke. 

*The Nineteenth Psalm. 





Pictures: 


Harvesters’ Return.—Seifert. 

Return of the Reapers.—Minet. 

The Gleaners.—Millet. 

Oxen Going to Work.—Troyon. 

Return to the Farm.—Troyon. 

Oxen Ploughing.—Bonheur. 
Industry.—Paul Veronese. 

Shepherdess Knitting.—LeRolle. 

At the Watering Trough.—Dagnan-Bouvert. 
The Connoisseurs.—Landseer. 

Washington at Valley Forge.—Beuchner. 
Washington Crossing the Delaware.—Leutze. 
The Seasons.—Burne-Jones. 

The Ocean.—James. 

Landscape with Mill.—Ruysdael. 

The Windmill.—Gabriel. 

The Water-Mill—Hobbema. 


Memory Gems: 


You cannot believe little things and do great 
things. 

What we really are somehow or other wil 
ooze out. —F. W. Robertson. 


The small courtesies sweeten life; the greater 


ennoble it. 
—Rovee. 








Oh, land of lands, to thee we give 
Our love, our trust, our service free; 
For thee thy sons shall nobly live, 
And at thy need shall die for thee. 
—Whittier. 
Dare to be true, nothing can need a lie; 
The fault which needs it most 
thereby, —George Herbert. 


grows two 


Do little things well now, so shall greater 
things come to thee by and by asking to 
be done. —Persian Proverb. 


All the beautiful sentiments in the world 
weigh less than a single lovely action. 
—Lowell. 


To plant a flower, to pluck a weed 
As on we pass—this is our creed. 


—Abbie A. Gould. 


If all the year were playing holidays 
To sport would be as tedious as to work. 
—Shakespeare. 
He who would be a great soul in future 
must be a great soul now. 
—Emerson. 
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Mean to be something with all your might. 
—Phillips Brooks. 
We first make our habits—then our habits 
make us. 
—From “Music and Musicians.” 


‘Tis a rule of manners to avoid exaggeration. 


ken ierson, 


No great thing Was ever accomplished by 
half-hearted work. 
—D. L. Moody. 


They can conquer who believe they can. 
Vergil. 
For he who is honest is noble, 
Whatever his fortune or birth. 
Alice Cary. 
When Duty whispers low, “Thou must.” 
The youth replies, “I can.” 
Emerson. 
Labor to keep alive in your breast that lit- 


tle spark of celestial fire, conscience. 
—George Washington. 


SERVICE TO PEOPLE IS IDEAL of WESTERN UNIVERSITIES 


R. C. STEARNES, Secretary to the State Board of Education 


In continuing the account of the tour among 
western schools, it seems advisable to depart 
somewhat from the regular progress of our 
itineracy and dwell in this article upon the 
events of October 21st, 25th and 26th, when we 
were the guests of the Universities of Min- 
nesota and Wisconsin. These great seats of 
learning are kindred in the spirit of their 
deals, though one could observe some very 
nteresting differences in departments and 
methods of administration. Both strive very 
earnestly to justify their claim that they are 
universities in the service of the people. 
Practical and sympathetic help, as well as 
leadership, of all sorts and conditions of 
ater mankind has been their watch-word as they 

have built their lofty towers and citadels in 
+ that wonderful lake country which hesitated 


LZe. 


reat 





for some time apparently, before deciding 
whether to pay tribute to the St. Lawrence 
or the Mississippi. 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 

We spent only one day at the University 
of Minnesota. <A proper division of time 
had to be made hospitable St. 
Paul and equally hospitable Minneapolis.. A 
charming breakfast in the former and a de- 
lightful dinner in the latter left all too lit- 
tle time for the interesting exhibit offered by 
the university. Every one regretted that the 
state of the weather prevented our seeing cer- 
tain co-operative creameries, co-operative ele 
vators and co-operative stores which Dr. John 
Lee Coulter had planned to show us. Yet it 
was very clear from his eloquent and warm- 


bet ween 
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hearted words of description, when we gath- 
ered for the evening conference, that the re- 
lation between the university and those move- 
ments is close and vital. 

We inspected the seed-breeding, live-stock, 
iron and wood working, and domestic art de- 
partments of the university. Some of these 
are not college departments at all, some do not 
even belong to the “College of Agriculture.” 
The university distinguishes between its “Col- 
lege of Agriculture” and its “School of Agri 
culture.” In its desire to reach the people 
and help them it goes down into the very 
grammar grades. 

A UNIVERSITY “COMMON SCHOOL” 

I had never heard of anything just like th 
Minnesota State University “School of Agri- 
culture.” It gets out a separate and distinct 
catalogue from the “College of Agriculture,” 
though some of the same men teach in both. It 
is certainly unique in many respects. The one 
chief requisite for admission in the case of a 
boy is six months of farm practice. If a boy 
has finished the eighth grade, is seventeen 
years old and has had this six months of real 
farming, he is admitted without question. 

The course of study covers a wide range of 
subjects and is largely technical (farm and 
home technique. however,) in character, though 
some excellent instruction is provided in Eng- 
lish and mathematics. Instruction is given in 
the workshops, laboratories, barns and fields. 
as well as in the classroom. 

Three winter terms of six months each are 
required for the course and the school is co- 
educational. The young men and women take 
much of the work in common though the young 
men specialize in blacksmithing, carpentry, 
field work and in handling machinery, and the 
women specialize in cooking, sewing, launder- 
ing and the household arts. 

Experience has shown that this method of 
instruction has tended to educate students to- 
wards the farm instead of away from it, and 
to develop in them a love for the farm life by 
showing them its possibilities. Over seventy- 
two per cent. of its graduates have gone back 
to the farm. 


NATIONS BUILT ON AGRICULTURE 


Mr. James J. Hill voiced the sentiments of 
these people when he said in a recent article 
advocating the study of agriculture as a great 
profession. 

Bear in mind, every nation that ever contin. 
ued to exist for any length of time found its 
foundation resting on the cultivation of the 
soil. It was man’s first occupation and it will 
be his last, because if the soil was not culti- 
vated for a single year the population of the 
earth would pass away.” 

“Every nation of the earth to the present 
time that has neglected the cultivation of the 
soil has practically ceased to exist. 

When Rome conquered the island of Sicily 
it levied a contribution—an annual contribu- 
tion—of 12,000,000 bushels of grain upon the 
people, and Sicily was known as the granary 
of Rome. To-day that island does not raise 
1,500,000 bushels of grain all told. And what 
has become of the people? What has become 
of the sons and decendants of the people who 
built the cities of which we can only judge by 
their magnificent ruins? They are strangers 
in a strange land seeking to support their wives 
and children by laboring on our railroads for 
less money than anybody else will accept, and 
that because they neglected the soil, the pri- 
mary, the one essential condition that would 
save them as a nation of the world.” 


UNIVERSITY FOR ALL 


Accordingly the University of Minnesota 
goes out after its people into the highways and 
hedges and compels them to come in. It offers 
six months winter courses for the young met 
and women, four weeks winter courses for the 
grown folks, summer courses for the teachers 
and superintendents and the regular four yea 
college course in its “College of Agriculture.” 

And best of all, perhaps, is its practical sym- 
pathy for those whose purses are not fat. Be 
tween the elegant spreads prepared for us by 
the Commercial Clubs of Minneapolis and >- 
Paul was an eight-cent lunch which we 
with the agricultural school. No meal on the 
entire trip was more heartily enjoyed, unle* 
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it was the lunch spread for us by the dainty 
hostesses of the “Home-Makers School,” at Me- 
nomonie. 

The dish washer, the potato peeler, the beef 
chipper, the potato masher, the emphasis p!ace:| 
on good butter--in a word, the domestic econ- 
omy at the agricultural school was worthy of 
the thoughtful attention of any man. 

Nowhere in the West did we see greater evi- 
dences of solid worth and substantial citizen- 
ship than at St. Paul and Minneapolis; we were 
loath to leave, but Wisconsin must now claim 
our attention. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


The city of Madison occupies an undulating 
isthmus between Lakes Mendota and Monona, 
and in point of situation and scenery it is un- 
doubtedly the most beautiful city in this part 
of the West. On its highest and most pic- 
turesque eminence, with ample grounds and an 
outlook that terminates in a wonderfully wist- 
ful stretch of blue hills across the lake, stands 
the University of Wisconsin. This school may 
have its elements of weakness—I do not know, 
as we were looking only for elements of 
strength that our people might take pattern 
of the good and true and beautiful—but what- 
ever these elements of weakness may be, it has 
certainly remained true to the conditions which 
created it. Its strength has been in its close 
touch with the people, who send there 3,500 
of their sons and daughters each year, and 
contribute thereto annually the sum of $1,200,- 
000 in State appropriations. 

I must acknowledge a certain degree of dis- 
appointment in listening to the first words of 
greeting from President Van Hise. He is a 
very quiet man in his demeanor, and when he 
declared to us in a simple way that the 
strength of the university lay after all in its 
men, and then proceeded to describe how care- 
ful, and sometimes slow, they were in the 
choice of their instructors, I was afraid that 
in this school where we had been promised so 
much it would probably be all “talkee, talkee,” 
and not much to see. Before the day was over, 
however, I learned the meaning and truth of 
the president’s statement. Contact with the 
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teachers of science, language, literature, phil- 
osophy. education, agriculture, history, etc., 
with the directors of departments and mem- 
bers of the Board of Regents, left no doubt as 
to the real explanation of the success of this 
university. 

Our observations in Madison, as elsewhere, 
were largely along agricultural lines. It is 
said that there is after all nothing new under 
the sun, and as we sat in the attitude of hum- 
ble worshipers around their winner of blue 
ribbons, a great, soft-eyed, clean, gentle and 
motherly Jersey cow, I wondered what some 
ancient Egyptian worshiper of the sacred bull, 
Apis, might have thought of us. 

Besides the herds of Jerseys, Holsteins, 
Shorthorns and Ayrshires. we inspected the 
splendid buildings for exhibiting live stock, 
the co-operative creamery, cheese-making, and 
on two separate occasions, the department de- 
voted to the propagation of pure-bred seed. 


PURE-BRED SEED 


In reference to the dissemination of pure- 
bred seed, I should say that the university has 
developed a co-operative plan by enlisting the 
aid of intelligent farmers in a number of cen- 
tres—university outposts, as it were, in differ- 
ent parts of Wisconsin. We were told that 
more than one-fourth of the oats now grown 
in the State is of the Swedish select type, one- 
third of the barley Oderbrucker and Mans- 
hury, and one-third of the corn from pure- 
bred seed. County fairs push the dissemina- 
tion work by special premiums, and young 
people’s seed growing contests are very popu- 
lar. The university has also done a fine work 
in the improvement of tobacco by seed selec- 
tion and in eliminating potato blight by fur- 
nishing machines for and supervising the 
spraying. 

The map showing the location and the elimi- 
nation of poor horses or other animals used for 
breeding proved how persistent and thorough 
had been the work of this department. 

Our observations were along special lines, as 
has been said, but 1 pause long enough to say 
that we were convinced that all of the depart- 
ments of the university are at last of one mind 
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in reference to the importance of the practi- 


cal lines of effort which I have mentioned. 
Indirectly it has meant larger numbers in 


those university classes of most ancient lineage 
and eminent respectability. Some of the words 
of approbation have found expression, I be- 
lieve, in that ancient tongue which His Holi- 
ness, the Pope, still uses in addressing true 
Catholies. 


A UNIVERSITY CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 


But my scholastic quills, if I have any, rose 
most quickly and staid up longest when I was 
face to face with the fact that the 
University of Wisconsin is conducting a Cor- 


brought 


respondence School on a large scale. They call 
it the and include 
among the subjects taught, agriculure, busi- 
ness, languages, mathematics, philosopky and 
To 


obtain one of the highest degrees one must do 


“Extension Division,” 


almost everything else except medicine. 


a certain amount of residence work, to be sure, 
but the 
way by 


whole plan is aided in a remarkable 
sending out instructors at short inter- 
vals to aid the absent students in their home 
centres and test the progress they are making. 

I was told by disinterested educators, whose 
opinions would carry weight anywhere, that 
this popularizing of the University work has 
not operated to lessen the value of any of the 
better known and higher degrees of the Uni- 
versity, but that its Doctor’s degree, for ex- 
ample, had grown in prestige and richness of 
meaning. enjoying, as it does, the very highest 
rank. The problem seems to be solved by giv- 
ing many kinds of certificates and degrees, 
maintaining all the while, the integrity of 
each. If they should decide to grant the de- 
grees Bachelor of the Horseshoe or Licentiate 
of Baby Spanking, they would, T am sure, 
maintain the Master of Arts in all of its esote- 
ric grandeur. 

In a word, then, the people of Wisconsin, 
from the highest to the lowest, look upon the 
University of Wisconsin as their university, a 
stately setting to quicken their pride in days 
that are good and a refuge and help in times 
of trouble. If a young man wants to study law 
or medicine or engineering, he thinks of his 
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university; if the farmer wishes to increase 
his crops or improve his stock, he looks to the 
university; if the local debating club wants 
special bulletins on parliamentary procedure, 
on the tariff, on trust-made articles, on the re- 
call, on woman suffrage, or what not, it ca!ls 
on the university; if the poor young appren- 
tice desires to become a scholar, he writes to 
the “Extension Division” of his university and 
his appeal is not made in vain. Certainly it 
is all very interesting to think about. I do 
not know who was the modern Prometheus that 
stole his fire from heaven and brought it to 
men, nor how he suffered to expiate such sin 
to the gods while— 


“Learning to accept the Empery of Zeus 
And leave off his old trick of loving man.” 


Perhaps he never learned the lesson, but was 
satisfied by seeing the gratitude of the people 
and their response to his call. At any rate one 
may safely say that such widespread public 
interest in an institution of higher learning as 
that presented to us in Wisconsin is a sign of 
the times which may not be neglected. Put- 
ting the people of the State in the place of the 
‘common soldier and the college in that of the 
commander-in-chief, I know of no better il- 
lustration of the Wisconsin attitude than one 
of Kipling’s poems, surcharged as it is with 
the very intensity of patriotism: 


“There’s a little red faced man, 
Which is Bobs. 

Rides the tallest ’orse ’e can 
Our Bobs. 

If it bucks or kicks or rears, 

"E can sit for twenty years 

With a smile round both ’is ears— 
Can’t yer, Bobs? 


“If a limber’s shipped a trace 
"Ook on Bobs; 

If a marker’s lost ’is place 
Dress by Bobs; 

For ’e’s eyes all up ’is coat 

An’ a bugle in ’is throat 

An’ you wiil not play the goat 
Under Bobs. 


“Then ’ere’s to Bobs Bahadur, 
Little Bobs, Bobs, Bobs! 

Pocket Wellington and order 
Fighting Bobs. Bobs, Bobs! 

This ain’t no blooming ode 

But you’ve ’elped the soldier’s load 

And for benefits bestowed 
Bless yer, Bobs! 
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ELEMENTARY HISTORY 


MISS FLORENCE SAUNDERS 


No subject in the school curriculum touches 
deeper-rooted interest than history, and be- 
cause Of the broad field that history covers it 
is one of the most difficult of all subjects to 
teach, and there is the greatest need of special 
traiuing for the purpose. 

The teacher of history must keep distinc- 
tively in mind the end that he seeks to gain and 
he will be likely to discover suitable means 
and methods of reaching it. 

More important, therefore, than method, is 
object; means are valueless to one who has no 
ibject to be attained. 

The chief object of every good teacher is 
not the accumulation of information, but the 
habit of correct thinking is the supreme re- 
sult of good teaching in every branch of in- 
struction. 

It should be the aim or object of history to 
bring the past into manifest relations to the 
present, and to show how ideas and experi- 
ences are being constantly projected into the 
present are, in fact, the controlling forces in 
our social and industrial life. 

For example. the series of locomotive en- 
gines in one of our great expositions, showing 
the steady improvement of the engine by suc- 
cessive inventions, proves that our modern lo- 
comotive is a concentration of all the inven- 
tive wisdom of machinists for more than a 
hundred years. Likewise, every important in- 
titution of our present society is the evolved 
product of a whole series of historical influ- 
ences 

It is often said that one aim of history is to 
‘each patriotism. Children should be made 
more intelligent about our country and more 
‘ensitive to its true honor and dignity. True 
Patriotism does not consist in magnifying our 
own country at the expense of England, the 
North at the expense of the South, or Afherica, 
nght or wrong, at the expense of the world. 

History should be so taught that it may con- 
‘mbut- largely to the better understanding of 
many |opics in literature, geography and nat- 


ura! > ence. 


Without the background and general! setting 
of history much of the best literature, based 
upon history, cannot be understood and appre- 
ciated. 

Manual training and constructive work 
along lines suggested by history have been 
brought into service. 

If a boy constructs a wigwam, dresses like 
an Indian, and makes bows and arrows to 
shoot with, he comes into closer sympathy with 
Indian life. If a child produces a miniature 
log-house and its surroundings, he gets closer 
to the reality of pioneer life. Anything which 
gives vent to a child’s motor-impulses will 
produce a more pronounced and lasting ef- 
fect. 

To what extent the course in history should 
give play in the shop to the manual and con- 
structive activities which are involved in the 
growth of the typical industrial arts is still 
an open question. 

Some educators are inclined to think that 
the entire course of study must be re-organized 
on this basis. 

Following a great trend of educational 
thought in recent years, we may say that the 
chief aim of history instruction is to socialize 
a child. to make him more regardful of the 
interest of others, less stubborn and isolated 
in his individuality, less selfish. 

We may suggest a source from which this 
spirit naturally comes. 

The study of biography is social in its ef- 
fect, because it takes the child ont of himself 
and loses him in the life and experience of 
another. As a general thing those lives are 
most worth studying which are social in their 
disposition. Great men are usually represen- 
tative men, that is, they embody within them- 
selves the sentiments and needs of classes or 
nations. To understand them is to understand 


the interest of the social class which they re- 
present. 

We shall get a better view of the aim and 
educative value of history by an inquiry into 
the question. 


How far can the children relive 
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the past? Can reproduce in themselves the 
helpful experiences of men. 

(In thought, feeling, and imagination, to 
what extent may a child live over again the 
scenes, the dangers, the struggles, the disasters 
and triumphs of previous generations. For 
example the long labors and the final landing 
of Columbus in America, the life of the Pil- 
grims at Plymouth, the struggles of the pio- 
neers, the scenes of the battlefield?) 

If history can be taught in such a way that 
a child may take up into himself the experi- 
ence of the race, that all he has read and stud- 
jed shall become a part of his real self, we 
shall see that history may be a powerful edu- 
cator. 

jut a child can live and feel only those 
things which he can appreciate, both by intel- 
lect and by sympathy. 

If this part of the aim of history is made 
good, we must be extremely careful in selecting 
those parts of history appropriate to the capa- 
cities of childhood and youth. 

In the course of history for American chil- 
dren, the history of America is acknowledged 
the most important, and thus far, in our com- 
mon schools, it has practically occupied the 
whole time given to history. 

Children should begin history as soon as 
they take a strong and intelligent interest in 
its simpler phases. 

In the primary grades it may be well to dis- 
cuss neighborhood traditions and the stories 
of a few of the early settlers in the home dis- 
trict. 

The use of a few simple programmes ar- 
ranged for Thanksgiving, Washington’s birth- 
day, and on national celebrations, may serve 
as a preluce to the steady and purposeful stud- 
ies which should begin in the fourth grade. 

I believe the work through the fourth grade, 
at least, should largely be done orally. 

There are few books touching American 
history which can be read easily by children of 


the fourth grade. They can understand many 


things presented to them orally which they 
would appropriate with difficulty in printed 
form. 

The text-book has become, to a large ex- 
tent in this country, a synomym for dullness, 
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due to the fact that children are given books 
beyond their ability to understand, often w 
even read and for which they have not ac. 
quired a taste by previous oral instruction. 

Our history, which is so rich in inspiring 
educative materials has consisted too much, 
heretofore, in a memorizing of important 
events and of chronological tables. 

This has often tended to dull the interest in 
history or even to create a distaste for it. 

What portion of our history is best suited 
to beginners? 

We think that simple, thrilling biographies 
of early pioneer life will best waken the inter- 
est of younger children. 

Contrast the luxuries of life in the present 
age with the hardships to which the pioneers 
were subject. 

We desire also to secure an appreciative in- 
sight into the beginnings of social, economic, 
and political society. Children cannot under- 
stand this in its present complexity. 

Going back, however, to a simple, social 
state, they may more easily see the chief ele- 
ments. One of the greatest lessons of history 
is to discover, how out of simple early condi- 
tions, siep by step our present society and gov- 
ernment has grown. 

These biographies may serve as a series of 
object lessons in morals. 

The deeds and character of such men as Ia 
Salle, Washington and Columbus are what we 
desire to see emulated among the youth to-day. 

The teacher must acquire skill in presenting 
vivid and realistic narratives. The teacher’ 
mind should cast the story into a series of uni- 
ties or topics, each of which has a nucleus of 
centre, with a body of related facts which find 
their cause and explanation in this centre. 

As each topic is reproduced by the pupils 4 
brief outline may be kept on the board of the 
topics discussed and this outline becomes the 
basis of all reproductions after the whole sub- 
ject hws been presented. 

When the teacher has done his part it 
left for the pupils to show how attentive they 
have been. Do not pump answers from chil- 
dren, only as a last resort. 

After a series of topics have been mastered. 
call for a full narration of the whole subject 
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etting the outline on the board be the guide. 
(hildren should keep note-books into which 

e outlines may be copied. 

When pupils are given their first text-book, 
see that the lessons are read understandingly. 
Teach them to connect each lesson with what 
soes before, as they become advanced have 
frequent written lessons and compositions; 
they might write out a consecutive account of 
the American people. 

Eneourage pupils to ask one another ques- 
‘ions, to associate contemporary men together, 

» remember important dates and group other 
events happening at about the same time 
round them. The lives of certain men may 
e made more interesting by comparisons. For 
example, take Champlain and Capt. John 
Smith. In how many points were their ex- 
periences alike? Both were explorers pass- 
ng up great rivers in boats, making maps of 
new countries, 

Both were in constant dealings with the In- 
lians. Both were governors of little settle- 
ments, and had to struggle against starvation. 

The details of the stories will suggest sev- 
eral other interesting likenesses and contrasts. 

A similar comparison may be set up be- 
tween Columbus and Magellan, Washington 
ind Lincoln. 

The colonies may be studied in the same way. 
\ comparison of the vicissitudes through 
which the Virginia settlements passed with 
those of Massachusetts would bring out a re- 
markable number of striking incidents. Each 
time the history of a colony is compared with 

ther a very thoughtful review is made of 

e affairs of both. 

It is unecessary to call the teacher’s atten- 
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tion to the use of maps and to the idea that 
geography and history are inextricably inter- 
woven. 

In the teaching of American history never 
allow pupils to forget that America is a child 
of European civilization. 

Pupils should be led to see that society is 
in movement, that what we see around us is 
not the eternal but the transient, and he 
should have some perception of his own and 
his country’s place in this great movement of 
men. 

The work of the whole term should be map- 
ped out in advance; the beginner will find 
many things to change, but with increasing 
experience the unity of the several parts will 
become clear. 

The teacher should carefully consider what 
his pupils are able to accomplish, remembering 
that they must have time to assimilate what 
they study; that the facts and ideas cannot be 
crowded upon them. 

Each day’s work should find its place in the 
whole work of the term. Not only must the 
teacher so regard it, but the pupils must feel 
that they are moving on steadily and without 
confusion from one position to another. 

This can be accomplished by a review of the 
lesson or series of lessons on the same subject. 

Believing that one of the chief objects of 
study is to bring boys and girls to some knowl- 
edge of their environment and to fit them to 
become intelligent citizens; if the study of 
history helps to accomplish this object, then 
the teachers in the public schools of the coun- 
try are under the heaviest obligations to stim- 
ulate and foster the study. 


TENTH DISTRICT AGRICULTURAL HIGH SCHOOL 


The Tenth District Agricultural school here 

been one in which the community has 

a great deal of interest. More than to 

ne else, the securing of the Tenth District 

\gr cultural school here has been due to our 

Congressman, H. D. Flood. It was he who 

fi onceived the idea of establishing this 
nt school we now have. 


About March 1, 1908, it was thus found out 
that there was a possibility of securing the ag- 
ricultural school. Then it was that the lead- 
ing citizens of this village and county held a 
mass meeting and nineteen of the leading citi- 
zens of this community made themselves re- 
sponsible for the funds sufficient to guarantee 
our handsome new school building. The main 


——_ 
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building has now been completed and stands 
as a memorial to the liberality, courage and 
constant effort of the progressive people of Ap- 
pomattox. The total cost is about $20.000.00. 

The purpose of the school is to teach the 
boys and girls of this section of the State the 
true value of education in its broadest sense. 
It offers two four-year high school courses: 
one the purely agricultural, and the other the 
classical-agricultural. A two-year course is 
also offered in manual training and domestic 
science. Thus it is that the boys have the op- 
portunity of learning more about those parti- 
cular branches of study that will be of direct 
benefit to them in after life, and the girls can 
learn more about home-making and learn to 
see the pleasure in home life, rather than to 
grow and look upon home life and home work 
a drudgery something to be despised. Our ob- 
ject is to teach the boys more about their gar- 
dens, lawns, home, cows and corn; and in fact 
to show them what the dormant soil has in 
store for them. If they farm it should pay 
them to do so: and they shonld like it rather 
than despise it. 

There are several obstacles which lie in the 
way to getting work started; one is that of 
funds. Whereas, we have a handsome building 
and fifteen acres of land, yet the equipment 
for conducting the school along the lines for 
which it was intended, are not as yet available. 
We need more money to carry out our plans 
and it is hoped that the coming legislature will 
make up the deficiency and thus not handicap 
the work any longer. Again, the idea that is 
prevalent in the minds of men is that culture 
is derived from Greek and Latin and as much 
more as can be put and crammed into the heads 
of their children. This has been the cry for 
ages past that Latin and Greek makes the man 
cultured. This false idea of culture confronts 
the work of the agricultural school. We have 
to fight this relic of ages, and at the same time 
to require and compel all of our pupils to take 
these practical and at the same time cultural 
subjects such as agriculture. domestic science 
and manual training. Our boys should be 
practical and learn to do things as well as to 
conceive things. 

The past vear and this much of the present 
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year has been very satisfactory to the authori- 
ties. Since Jast year two wagons have been 
started bringing about fifty pupils from the 
rural districts. Last year there were only 140 
pupils, this year we have 240; last year there 
were only four teachers; this year we have 
eight. Thus there has been a gain in pupils 
and teachers of 100 per cent. 


Hicu ScuHoot DEPARTMENT 


COURSE OF STUDY 


FIRST YEAR SECOND YEAR 


English 5 English 5 


(Latin) (Latin) 
| 


Algebra 3-5 Algebra 3-5 


F. Arithmetic 2-5 Geometry 25 


Elementary Elementary 


Physics 3-5 Chemistry 3-5 


Botany 2-5 Zoology 25 


Agriculture I Agriculture III 


The Plant and Soll 10 Solls and Crops 10 


THIRD YEAR FOURTH YEAR 





English 6 





English 3-5 
Modern History 24 
(Latin) (Latin) 








Geometry or Algebra or Geometry or German or 


German or French 5 | French 5 


Ancient History 3-5 


Physiology 2-5 


Civics 
Rural Economy 
Agriculture 1I1I Physical Geography 6 





Farm Animals and Agriculture IV 
The Farm Home 
Local Agriculture 


Dairying 10 Domestic Science 10 


Latin is only required of those few pupils 
who expect to take a classical course at some of 
our colleges that are so old fashioned as to re 
quire Latin as a sine gua non for entrance. This 
school is more interested in the ninety-five per 
cent. of boys and girls who never go to col- 
lege and thus our course of study is arranged 
to better fit this ninety-five for life than to ill 
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prepare the five for some Latin and Greek 
college. When our schools learn that edu- 
cation is the development and cultivation of 
the head, the heart and the hand, then it will 
be that false ideas of culture and such like will 
be eradicated. The motto of the Tenth Dis- 
trict Agricultural School is to “Educate Head, 
Heart, Hand.” 

Faculty—VProf. Lindsay Crawley, Principal ; 
Miss Lena Reeks, Miss Ida Okeffe, Mrs. S. B. 
Reynolds, Miss Alice Hubbard, Miss Estelle 
Thornton, Mrs. Lindsay Crawley, Miss Nannie 
Dinwiddie. 

In addition to the faculty there is located 


at Appomattox a sub-agricultural experiment 
station, under the management of Mr. B. G. 
Anderson. Many experiments are being con- 
ducted on farm crops, fertilizers, and crop ro- 
tation. These experiments the pupils of ‘the 
<chool are required to study and keep in touch 
with. The management has very kindly con- 
sented to aid the school in any way possible 
that is consistent with its scope and purpose. 

The Department of the Bureau of Entomol- 
ogy is also conducting very interesting experi- 
ments in the school building. Mr. G. A. Run- 
ner is in charge of this work. 


ORGANIZATION an? DEVELOPMENT of STORY-TELLING 


CHARLOTTE D. WRAY, Supervisor Primary Schools, Petersburg 


Story telling, as we all know, is as old as the 
hills, so the saving goes. The more one delves, 
more wonder interest he finds. And so when 
asked to take this subject I hesitated, for the 
reason that so much has already been said 1 
wondered and questioned “What more is there 
to add?” 

We, in the majority, do not realize,-however, 
the seriousness and real necessity of giving the 
child the literature that he should have and 
that he needs. 

Let us look into the subject more deeply, and 
devise some plan by which we may help one 
another. 

At the present time literature occupies a 
place in the curriculum of the primary schools 
by universal consent. The following discus- 
sion I hope may give the reason for our be- 
lief in the ethical, esthetic and intellectual 
value of literature for children in the primary 
schools. 

Upon entering school the child is confronted 
by many new conditions to which he must 
adapt himself. These new relations demand 
an adjustment of his “sense of right conduct.” 
The wider circle of acquaintance demands that 
his ideas of right and wrong be extended to 
meet “community conditions;” less individual 
attention demands more independence and 
self reliance in thought and action; responsi- 


bility to a greater number of people takes 
away the personal element in obedience, and 
demands obedience because it is right and a 
greater respect for the truth. The work in 
literature aims to help the child understand 
these new conditions, and to create ideals which 
will help him to right living. 

The fairy tales, fables, myths, stories and 
poems portray life clearly as the child sees it 
and gives, moreover, the universal accepted 
view of it in a manner that the child can inter- 
pret through his own experience, thus taking 
him out of himself, and giving him a wider 
view. ‘They picture life’s relationships truly 
and justly in terms that he can understand, 
making the good attractive and the base ugly, 
rewarding virtue and punishing wrong-doing, 
thus awakening and influencing the moral 
judgment of the child. 

These stories also foster the idealizing tend- 
ency in the child, because they appeal strongly 
to his fancy. At this age he is imitative as 
well as imaginative, and this tendency leads 
him to imitate the deeds of his favorite char- 
acter; even his thoughts and his aspirations 
become those of his hero. This must reac! 
upon the moral growth of the child. 

The work in literature also carries the child 
into the realm of the beautiful; it opens ™ 
him a world of unlimited pleasure and enjoy- 
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ment. Here, as in art and music, he learns to 
recognize beauty, and in seeking for it to ap- 
preciate it. Here is the word-picture which 
the child soon sees as clearly as the picture 
given to him with brush or pencil; here is mu- 
sic which his ear must be attuned to hear; 
here is beauty of language which he must 
earn to recognize and to enjoy; here he may 
walk hand in hand with the great, the true, 
the noble. Will this not in time awaken a 
deeper reverence for the beauty of character 
which will result in right conduct? 

The question is often raised whether chil- 
lren are more actively interested in the story 
that is told than in one that is read to them. 
if children are immature, there is no doubt 
that their attention is more easily held by tell- 
ing the story. Too often in telling a story it is 
the personality of the teacher that holds the 
children, rather than the spirit and charm of 
the story; there is also a tendency for the 
eacher to interpret the story for the children 
and unless she interprets aright, the author’s 
thought is lost. Authoritative advice has been 
however, that the better plan is to be prepared 
to tell stories in the lower grades. The above 
question rests, I think, with the teacher, as she 
is the one who can best determine in which way 
she secures the most satisfactory results. 

Throughout the telling (or reading) of a 
story, let us consider the development of 
thought. Should we choose a long story, leave 
out unimportant parts. Select the parts that 
tell the main story, parts that answer the great 
‘tory problem and state them in the most at- 
tractive way. Ask questions and make sug- 
gestions that will help the child to get the 

ought and the spirit; thus in the story of 
Prometheus, when the hero and his brother 
‘in’ themselves alone on the earth, these ques- 
tions are asked the children: “How do you 

they felt when they found themselves 
on the earth?” “What do you think 
ethens thought of that would help these 
’ And later “When Zeus will not give 
he fire, what do you think Prometheus 
will lo te get the fire?” And so to the end 
‘t\. story. It is often necessary to question 
iss as to meaning of words. Occasion- 
tuations in the story, or some line of 


action may be developed in the class; when- 
ever the children can anticipate the action or 
event in the story, they enjoy it and it keeps 
them alert and interested. Notice in Chubb’s 
Teaching of English, how the poem, “Lucy 
Gray,” is developed. No more beautiful il- 
lustration could we find. Care should be taken 
not to overdo the questioning during the tell- 
ing the story. The child becomes impatient 
and loses interest if he has to wait too long 
for the story to move; there is also danger of 
wandering from the thought so that the thread 
of the story is lost. Questions must be pointed 
and answers short to preserve the story. 

For other illustrations of our thought in 
mind, permit me to suggest the “Story of Ab,” 
state your central aim, which in this case will 
be “A story of a boy who lived in a woods 
long before they had any houses.” Questions, 
“Where could he live?”(caves). “What do 
you think they had for supper?” Tell the 
class how Ab enjoyed himself in the forest and 
how he helped his mother, then question, 
“What dangers were in the forest/” &. An- 
other suggestion is the “Story of Clytie;” aim, 
— ‘How a sea maiden came to turn into a 
flower.” Questions, “What did she do down 
in the sea, and why she came out?” “What 
did she have to play with down there?” Also 
the “Story of David” is similarly developed,— 
aim, “How a shepherd boy became king.” Also 
the story of the “Ugly Duckling,” aim,— 
“Story of a little duck whom nobody liked.” 
The last I'll mention is that of “Hiawatha” 
(printed below), aim—‘*How an Indian boy 
grew to be a great chief.” There is on the 
leaflet below only a part of the story developed, 
but enough to give the idea. The suggestion 
of reading ports of the poem is brought out, 
and line after line is read to the children, 
thus introducing them to the author’s own 
words, and in conclusion I will add that it is 
not in intellectual development alone that chil- 
dren show the influence of such work in litera- 
ture, but also in the growth of their moral 
natures and their feelings. Thus they reveal 
and respond to the spirit that is hidden in story 
and poetry when they say, “Oh, I love that 
story, tell it again.” 

Every teacher knows that the vital worth 
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of story or poem is not in hearing the music 
of the words, or in mastering their meaning, 
but rather in feeling the spirit. It is what it 
means to the child, what he can put into it, 
what he can take out of it for himself that de- 
termines the real value. To awaken this feel- 
ing, this response of spirit to spirit should be 
the aim of all teaching of literature. 


HIAWATHA 
Graprs II anp III 


General Aim--How an Indian Boy Grew to 
be a Great Chief. 


1—How Hiawatha’s grandmother took care 
of him when he was little. 

2—-Why would his grandmother take care of 
him (mother dead.) He was very little— 
unable to do anything for himself. 

8—What would she wish to do for him? 
(Give him the right kind of food, clothes, 
place to sleep, sing to him, when older tell 


him stories, teach him to do the things 
Indian boys do.) 
4—-What would be one of the first things she 


. would provide for him? 
cradle. ) 
5—Have you ever seen an Indian cradle or a 
picture of one? 
of? How put together? 
6—What could she use to make it soft and 
comfortable (imoss and rushes). 
The poem says she 
“Rocked him in his linden cradle 
Bedded soft in moss and rushes, 
Safely bound with reindeer sinews.” 
7—Where would Nokomis keep his cradle? 
(Fastened on her back, or tied to the 
branches of the tree.) 
8—What do you think of a tree as a place 
for Hiawatha’s cradle? (Good. Winds 
rock it, birds sing him to sleep, sunshine 
and fresh air all aid him, nothing can 
hurt him.) 
$—<As he got older and began to notice things 
about him, what would he see? (Great 
trees, birds, squirrels and other animals.) 
In front, of the wigwam and stretching 


(Place to sleep— 


Tell what it was made 
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away as far as one could see was a great 
body of shining water, the Big Sea water, 
the Indians called it. So if Hiawatha’s 
cradle hung on a tree near the shore he 
would see on one side the shining Big 
Sea Water, Gitchee Gumee, and on the 
other, back of the wigwam, the great dark 
forest. 

10—Do you know what kind of trees make the 
forest dark? ‘This forest back of the wig- 
wam was an evergreen forest, pines and 
firs. See if you can see the picture as I 
read— (Read lines 64-66, 68-73, p. 34. 
Continue reading 74-78, p. 34.) 

11—-What would Nokomis do when little Hia- 
watha cried? (Hold him in her arms and 
sing to him.) Read song and sing Indian 
Inllaby to class. 


SOME OF THE STORLES HIAWATHA HEARD 


12—What are your favorite stories? 
Did Hiawatha hear any like these? 
Whom had Hiawatha to tell him stories? 

13—What is the best time for stories? Why 
evening ? 

14—Where do you think they will spend the 
evening? How will the camp fire make 
the forest look? What would they see on 
these summer evenings (moon, stars, fire 
flies—perhaps the light of other wigwams 
through the trees.) 

Hiawatha liked to watch the fire-flies. 
Nokomis taught him a little song about 
them. (Read and sing the fire-fly song— 
lines 111-116, p. 35). 

What else would Hiawatha see? (moon). 
Read lines 117-119, p. 36. 

15— What question would Hiawatha ask about 
the shadow? Tell or read the answer of 
Nokomis. Is that true? 

16—Why did she not tell him the truth? (Did 
tell him as she knew it.) 

17—-What are some of the sounds we would 
hear on these summer evenings? (frogs, 
katydids, crickets, owls hooting, water 
lapping on the shore, breeze stirring the 
pine trees.) It seemed like music to him. 
Pine trees seemed to say: “mud wayal- 


shka.” 
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18—Nokomis told him a story about the rain- 
bow. What do you know about the rain- 
bow? 
Tell Nokomis’s story and read lines 131- 
135, p. 36. 

19—Were you ever awake in the night? What 
did you see; hear. Sometimes Hiawatha 
awakened. 

20—How would it look in the wigwam to him? 
What sounds would he hear in the forest 
Sometimes he was frightened. Read lines 
136-143, p. 36). 

21—\What do you suppose Hiawatha wanted to 
be when he grew up. (Hunter). 
How he learned to be a successful hunter. 
What were some of the things he would 
hunt? (Reindeer, rabbit, beaver, squir- 
rel, eagle). 

92—\Vhat would he want with each one? 

23—Which is the most difficult to capture? 

24—\\ hat would he need to know in order to 
find, e. g., reindeer. (Its favorite food, 
where it liked to drink, where it goes for 
shelter, how well it sees, hears, smells, how 
fast it runs, how it talks with its mate, 
&e. ) 

Brief. Treatment of Hiawatha Story with 

Reading Lessons. 


SECOND GRADE 
LESSON I. 


Hiawatha was an Indian boy. 

He lived here long ago. 

His grandmother took care of him. 

Her name was Nokomis. 

Hiawatha and Nokomis lived in a wigwam. 
Nokomis made a cradle for Hiawatha. 

She hung it in a tree. 

Sometimes she carried it on her back. 


LESSON I. 


Hiawatha’s wigwam was in the forest. 

There were so many trees that the forest 
looked dark and gloomy. 

Many animals lived in the forest. 

Berries and nuts grew there. 

The Big Sea Water was before the wigwam. 

The Indians called the Big Sea Water 
Gitchee Gumee. 


TESSON III. 
Hiawatha’s Boyhood. 
Note :—Questions to arouse interest. 


What must children do to grow? 
sleep and play.) 

How did Hiawatha play? Who were his 
playmates? How did he treat them? How 
did animals feel toward him ? 

How would Nokomis amuse him? 
kind of stories would she tell him? 

When is best time for story telling? (Teach 
story of moon, memorize rainbow, sing owlet 
and fire-fiy song. Read and tell such Indian 
stories as vou can have access to). 

Reading— 

On summer evenings Hiawatha sat at the 
door of his wigwam. 

Nokomis often sang Hiawatha to sleep. 

She sang about the owlet and fire-fly. 

Nokomis told him many Indian stories. 

She told him about the moon and rainbow. 

The birds, the squirrels and the bear cubs 
were his play-mates. 

Hiawatha was so kind to animals that they 
were not afraid of him. 


(Eat, 


What 


LESSON IV. 


Hiawatha’s School. 


Developed in similar way. 





THEY WAIT FOR YOU 
Edwin Markham 


Look not, O- friend, with unavailing tears 
Into the past—look to the brave young years! 
Look to the future: all is there in wait, 

All that you fought for by the broken gate— 
The faith that faltered and the fire that fell; 
The song that died into a lonely knell. 


It is all there—the love that went astray 
With bitter cries on that remembered day; 
The joys that were so needed. by the heart, 
And all the tender dreams you saw depart. 
Nothing is lost forever that the soul 

Cried out for; all is waiting at the goal. 


—The Nautilus. 
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No. 13. The Queer Little Preacher. 


Spring Song. Miss Mildred J. Hill, 


— 
| 

1, In a of green, Ev -’ry spring may be seen, A 

2. Though and late, Near the pul - pit I wait, Always 


ry = —@ gy 
Piano. ( 


queer lit - tle preach-er named Jack, He’s aman of _ few 
hop-ing a _- ser- mon to hear, Still nev - er a 


words, But the flow- ers and birds Come in crowds to wel - come him 
word From his lips have I heard, He is si - lent when big folks ap - 


From Songs of Nature and Childlife. {By permission of Clayton F. Summy Co., Chicago]. 
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THE QUEER LITTLE PREACHER. 





























queer lit - tle preacher is Jack, And 


shy lit - tle preacher is Jack, For nev-er a word from the 


lips have I heard, Of this queer lit - tle preach-er named Jack. 
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Fear. 
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To those who are in any way interested in the 
history of Virginia, in her school work, or in 
her school children: 


The Alumnz Association of the State Nor- 
mal School at Farmville, at the meeting last 
June, decided to offer to the school children 
of Virginia two prizes, each of five dollars in 
gold, for an essay,—one to pupils in the pri- 
mary or grammar grade and one to pupils 
who have passed these grades. This offer ap- 
plies to any school or college in the State. 


The follewing rules must be complied with 
strictly : 


1. The subject of the essay in each offer is 
to be “The Life and Work of Matthew Fon- 
taine Maury.” 

2. The contest will close February 28, 1910, 
at midnight and no papers will be received af- 
ter that date by the Alumne Association Com- 
mittee. 

3. 'These essays must be written on one side 
of the paper only. They should be typewrit- 
ten when possible, but this is not obligatory. 
Illustrated papers will be received from the 





PRIZE ESSAYS 










| 

{ 

¢ 

primary and grammar grades, if any such are ; 
submitted. ; 
4. No name must appear on the paper, but . 
the grade in school and the age of the writer P 
must he given in the upper left hand corner of P 
the first page. Accompanying each essay there tl 
shall be a sealed envelope containing the full ' 
name and address of the writer. m 
5. These essays will be considered with 1 Cu 
view to the historical truth, the literary merit, = 
r 





and the evidence of study. 

6. The Committee for the Association will 
select ten of the best from each division and 
submit them for a final choice to a committee 
chosen from the Virginia Division, U. D. ©.; 
the noted educators of the State; and the lead- 
ing men of thought. 

7. The Committee reserves the right to pub- 
lish through the press, after the contest, any of 
the papers submitted. 

8. Essays will be returned only when accom: 
panied by sufficient postage. 

9. Send essays to 

Miss N. (. Preston, 
Alumne Ass’n Prize Committee, 
Seven Mile Ford, Virginis. 
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Tne first of these articles discussed primary 
education as exemplified in the single-room 
country school; the second dwelt upon uni- 
versity life and ideals in the active, throbbing 
West: the third and last shall treat of the one- 
time missing link, the high school. But we 
shal! still have plenty of the 

“fragrance blowing over 
From the fields of beans and clover,” 
for our trip was agricultural through and 
through, even to the extent of carrying with us 
in the Pullman Car a great sack of “Grimes’ 
Golden” apples instead of a private physician. 

“An apple a day keeps the doctor away.” 

The 22nd and 23rd of October were spent 
in examining the work of the county agricul- 
tural high schools and normal training schools 
of Wisconsin. The first stop was at Meno- 
monie, where we had the rare privilege of 
spending much time in the Stout Institute, a 
school devoted to working out problems of 
practical education. Accordingly we were 
permitted to consider at this one point no less 
than five or six specimens of what are known 
as the most modern types of education. We 
visited a normal training high school], an agri- 
cultural high school, manual training depart- 
ments in grammar and high schools both, a 
trade schoo] and a Home-makers school. 

In these accounts I have been forced to re- 
frain from making personal references and to 
talk about things we saw. Time after time 
have I been tempted to break away and pay 
some feeble tribute to the worth of many of 
the great men we met; I have resisted success- 
fully thus far, but I will defy any man to get 
through Menomonie and Stout Institute with- 
out saving something about Senator J. H. 
Stout. His work is one of the romances of 
school life. After piling up a great fortune 
in the lumber business, he happened in the 
kindness of his heart, to aid two or three young 
men who desired to enter an industrial school 
in St. Louis. Those young men made great 
Success in life, and the result has been the es- 
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tablishment of Stout Institute in which this 
business man in education has expended thous- 
ands and thousands of dollars under the able 
direction of President L. D. Harvey, to put 
industrial education on a proper and endur- 
ing basis. The experiments are tried on an 
elaborate scale; the questions are put to society, 
to nature and to experience squarely and fear- 
lessly, and Senator Stout not only counsels and 
consoles, but he also pays the bills. This 
sounds like fairyland and the witchery of 
another Wisconsin lake, Menomin, adds to the 
illusion, but I was told that a spell of winter 
weather there, twenty-five degrees below Zero, 
leaves no doubt in the mind of anyone that he 
is still on terra firma. 


DUNN COUNTY NORMAL SCHOOL 


The normal training high school is under the 
authority of the State officials and we were 
fortunate in having Hon. C. P. ‘Cary, the State 
Superintendent, as our pilot. This type of 
school forms a part of the general plan to 
keep not only the boy on the farm, but also 
the country boys and girls who are apt to 
teach in the courtry. A girl who receives high 
school training in the country and has it sup- 
plemented by good normal school training of 
the high school type, will be content to re- 
main in a country school, in fact, will see a 
great career in that kind of work. 

Those who hold a teacher’s certificate, or 
who have gone as far as the beginning of the 
tenth grade, are admitted without examina- 
tion on conditions. 

The students study arithmetic, reading, spel- 
ling, penmanship, English grammar, United 
States history, drawing, geography, American 
literature and the course of study for common 
schools the first year, and psychology, the 
theory and art of teaching. the course of study, 
algebra, physiology, English composition, agri- 
culture and elementary carpentry the second. 
They also enjoy the benefits’ of observation 
and practice teaching. .Besidés arrangements 
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are made to have the girls take domestic 
science. 

The students get good board and comforta- 
ble rooms for three dollars per week and up- 
ward. There are three teachers and the State 
pays two-thirds of the entire expense of the 
school. The class rooms were filled with busy 
students. There were some who had seen ser- 
vice in the school room, but the great major- 
ity were young men an women between sev- 
enteen and nineteen. 

The school did not sing for us, but the 
writer incidentally was much pleased to hear 
them practicing two or three Southern airs 
for an approaching public event, and when I 
referred to the handsome bust of Washington 
found in one of the rooms, I was told that one 
of the boys was at work on a composition on 
the life and character of Lee for the same pub- 
lic exercises. 


DUNN COUNTY AGRICULTURAL SCHOOL 


This school occupies the same building with 
‘the normal school, and is striving to do for the 


county what the Minnesota State School of Ag- 
riculture attempts to do for a larger constitu- 
ency. Among its special lines of effort in the 
way of reaching the people at large may be 
mentioned the co-operative creamery which 
it has, its interesting co-operative poultry 
yard, and some striking results in the use of 


‘concrete. We were told that this school had 
directed the building of several concrete silos 
‘at prices ranging from $100 to $125, silos 
which theretofore had cost over $300. The 
faculty conducts farmers’ institutes through- 
out the county and closes each season’s work 
with a big rally in Memononie. Every 
farmer who attends one of these meetings 
gets an ear of prize corn and two ears are 
given to young men in attendance. 


WINNEBAGO COUNTY AGRICULTURAL SCHOOL 


We left Menomonie Friday night and 
spent Saturday at Winneconne in Winnebago 
county, near the City of Oshkosh. [I shall 
describe that school here and return again to 
Menomonie to speak of Stout Institute and 
the Home-makers’ School. 
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These two agricultural schools are quite 
similar in many respects, but the Winnebago 
school seemed to be giving special attention 
to live-stock judging and careful breeding, 
both of grain and stock. Under its auspices 
two flourishing associations have been organ- 
ized among the farmers, the Cow Testing As- 
sociation and the Pure Bred Grain Growers 
Association. Tts annual conventions and its 
short courses for farmers are largely attended. 

While we were assembled in the main 
lecture room some one called on a very in- 
telligent farmer for remarks and he said his 
interest’ was first aroused in schools of this 
type because of his experience with a piece 
of wet blue-clay soil on his father’s farm. He 
said he could trace the history of that field 
back to 1846 when it came into the possession 
of his grandfather. Nothing had ever been 
produced on it. He declared that it had been 
made the best piece of land on the place by 
simply hauling and mixing it with the soil. 
This was done at the suggestion of a German 
who learned how to advise him by studying 
chemistry at an agricultural school in 
Germany. 

Both at Menomonie and at Winneconne we 
saw splendid miniature frames and plans for 
barns. So much was Dr. Ogden impressed 
by this work of the students that he asked 
what was the greatest material element in the 
civilization of man and answered his own 
question by saying, “the mechanical draw- 
ing.” 

In the manual training departments of the 
Wisconsin agricultural schools the boys make 
plans for houses, silos, barns, etc., and esti 
mate the cost of construction. They study 
how to heat, weld and temper iron and make 
hooks, staples, rings, chisels and other things 
needed on the farm. They do not attempt 
shoe horses, but leave that entirely to the ex 
pert. They study cement work very care 
fully, and make cement walks, fence posts 
hitching posts, troughs, etc. They give 4 
great deal of attention to carpentry and 
showed us some fine wheelbarrows, tod 
chisels, double trees and single trees which 
the students had made. 
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I have mentioned the fact that the two 
schools which we visited were alike in many 
respects but different in others. No doubt 
each of the county agricultural schools will 
become distinctive in promoting certain ad- 
vanced movements. No one school can hope 
to run the whole gamut of agricultural activ- 
ity and one might very well fancy X county in 
years to come tracing its reputation on sheep 
back to the county agricultural school; Y 
county its peculiarly excellent tobacco to its 
school, and Z county in turn giving another 
local school credit for a strikingly large 
revenue from dairying. 

Let us consider now the wording of the 
outline part of the two year courses of study 
in Dunn and Winnebago counties in parallel 
columns : 


FIRST YEAR 


DUNN COUNTY 
Physics, 

Spelling, 

Arithmetic, 

Drawing, 

Dairy Husbandry, 
Wood: Shop, 
Blacksmithing, 
Vegetable Gardening, 
English, 
Geometry, 
Physiology, 
Chemistry, 

Botany, 

Bookkeeping, 

Soil, 

Stock Judging, 

Types of Animals, 
Concrete Construction, 
Poultry, 


WINNEBAGO COUNTY 
Farm Mechanics, 
Spelling, 

Farm Arithmetic, 
Drafting, 
Dairying, 
Carpentry, 
Blacksmithing, 
Farm Gardening, 
Pennmanship, 
Horticulture, 
Agronomy, 

Insect and Plant Diseas 
Farm Buildings. 


SECOND YEAR 


English, 

United States History, 
Civics, 

Feeds and Feeding, 
Stock Judging, 
Principles of Breeding, 
Surveying, 

Farm Crops, 

Seeds and Germination, 
Birds and Insects, 
Animal Husbandry, 
Orcharding, 

Spraying, 

Dairy Husbandry, 
Horticulture, 

Shrubs and Trees, 
Landscape Gardening, 
Blacksmith Shop, 
Drafting Buildings, 
Power Machinery, 
Emergencies. 


English, 

History, 
Construction, 

Feeds and Feeding, 
Stock Judging, 
Breeds and Breeding, 
Chemistry, 

Cement Work, 
Drainage and Fertility, 
Soils, 

Bacteriology, 
Literature, 

Farm Publications. 
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It will be observed that the first eight sub- 
jects in the first year’s work agree and the 
first six in the second year’s work. 

I have given the courses for boys. The 
girls study part of the courses outlined and 
also cooking, sewing, millinery, laundry, ete. 

It will be interesting to compare these 
courses with that just recommended in Cir- 
cular 91, issued by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for a four-year second- 
ary course in agriculture: 


REQUIRED SUBJECTS 


HOURS PER WEEK 
Ist 2d 3d 4th 
Year Year Year Year 
English 3 2 
Algebra 
Geometry 


Chemistry 

French or German 

The Plant and its Environment... .2 
Farm Crops 

Agricultural Engineering 
Horticulure and Forestry 
Economic Entomology 

Animal Husbandry 

Dairying 

Diseases, Plants and Animals 
Farm Management 

Electives from ist List 
Electives from 2nd List 


FIRST LIST OF ELECTIVES 


Drawing 

Bookkeeping 

Civics 

Selid Geometry 

Plane Trigonometry and Surveying 2 hours 

French or German 1 year 

Botany, Chemistry or Physics 5 hours 1 year 
Agriculture, Horticulture, or Elementary Forestry, 

1 to 5 hours, third and fourth years. 


1 year 
1 year 
1 year 
% year 
2 years 


SECOND LIST OF ELECTIVES 


HOURS PER WEEK 
3d Year. 4th Year. 


Farm Crops 

Animal Husbandry 2 
Dairying 2 
Horticulture 

Forestry 

Agricultural Engineering 2 
Rural Economics ; 1 
Plant Breeding 2 


Inasmuch as a session lasts thirty-six 
weeks, this makes a total of 2,880 hours for a 
four year course or 1,44C hours for a two year 


course. Of the 2,880 hours in a four year 
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course, one-fourth (or 720 hours) must be given 
to subject purely agricultural. 


STOUT INSTITUTE 


The Stout Institute and Training School 
was organized in 1903. The first year it en- 
rolled fifty-nine students and last year 213 
students. Through the liberality of Senator 
Stout it has been housed in magnificent build 
ings; T have never seen more attractive, cosy 
and homelike quarters than the girls dormito- 
ries located in spacious and beautiful grounds 
on Lake Menomin. It provides instruction 
and training for manual training, domestic 
science and kindergarten teachers and carries 
on experimental work in the field of industrial 
education to determine the proper grading and 
arrangement of such work in the public school 
system. It does not teach the trades as they 
are taught in a pure school of trades but rather 
develops a proficiency in the use of the hands 
which will serve a good purpose in practical 
life besides enabling one to decide whether his 
talents are adapted to a particular vocation. 

We saw all kinds of wood work from 
whittling out arrow heads in the fifth grade to 
making grandfather clocks in the higher 
grades. Much useful work is done both in 
wood and iron and recently bricklaying and 
plumbing classes have been added. The brick- 
laying class was engaged in the erection of a 
two story addition to a building and we were 
most favorably impressed by the work which 
the youths were doing. In one of the base- 
ment rooms we saw a real experiment in actual 
progress. Some small boys had been set to 
work constructing miniature house trames. 
They were nailing away at a great rate but I 
think the teacher had already decided that the 
eilort was beyond their years 

Every one knows how skilled even the un- 
educated plumber is in the use of English 
when it comes to describing each of the little 
things he has done for every one of which there 
is, of course, a substantial charge. What these 
Menomonie graduates who take special courses 
in English will do remains to be experienced 
oy a suffering Wisconsin public. 
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In the iron working department we visited 
the forge room, the machine shop, the pattern 
room and the foundry. A number of useful 
implements were exhibited: we could hardly 
believe that a very handsome steel vise could 
have been manufactured in a school of that 
kind, but we were shown the patterns for the 
castings which the pupils had made and were 
told that the machine work and everything had 
heen done by them. Dr. Harvey was careful 
to say, however, that their purpose was not so 
much to turn out teachers who would teach 
boys how to hold a job by doing the same thing 
over and over, as to prepare them so that they 
could get a new job if they lost the old one by 
giving them a versatility and an aptitude that 
would come from many-sided instruction. 


HOME-MAKERS’ SCHOOL 


There was a human interest to this school 
that captivated every member of the party— 
one might say a divine interest when he con- 
siders the attractive personalities of the young 
ladies who served us that charming luncheon, 
which I have already mentioned. Fourteen 
young ladies studying home life, house decora- 
tion and furnishing, house management. busi- 
ness management in the home, house sanita- 
tion, foods and their preparation, dietetics, 
selection and care of food materials, physiol- 
ogy, fabrics used for clothing, for decoration 
and house furnishings, home nursinz and 
emergencies, care of children, social duties, etc., 
that was what we saw, and after they had sat- 
isfied our appetites with toothsome viands that 
made every one eat too much, they added joy 
to our souls by presenting a written analysis, 
which showed the food value of each part and 
kind set before us, and proved to be a sufficient 
guarantee against any kind of indigestion. 
‘That was the first time in my life that I knew 
I was being fed on a balanced ration, and be- 
hold, it was all right. God bless the young 
ladies of the Home-makers’ School, and 
particularly the one who declared that she did 
not know or remember exactly the name of the 
young man for whom she was preparing 10 
make the home, but thought he was coming 
from the South. 
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TEACHERS’ VISITATION 


MISS CLARA STURGIS, Bedford county 


Unity is one of the primary requisites of 
school work and nowhere is this unity more 
essential than in the relation of parent and 
teacher. Co-operation is the basis of success. 
The parent is a co-teacher; the teacher is in 
the parent’s place. I know of no better way 
to secure ‘the co-operation of the parent than 
by visiting the homes of the pupils. 

These visits are advantageous to all con- 
cerned—the parent, the pupil, the teacher, and 
the school. 

They enable the parent and the teacher to 
supplement each other’s knowledge of the 
child and thus come to a better understanding 
of his needs. 

So often we teachers fail to handle a pupil 
successfully through ignorance of some of his 
qualities which we might easily have learned 
from his mother. 

It makes the matter of discipline easier to 
know and understand the home surroundings 
and conditions of each pupil, for in this way 
we are enabled to understand the child better 
in the school-room and to know how we might 
help him most. ; 

Another advantage of these visits is the op- 
portunity they afford the teacher of showing 
the parent that we are interested in our work 
and we are engaged in it, primarily, for the 
advancement of character and intellect and not 
merely for the money value to us. 

The chief advantage to the school of the 
teacher’s visitation is an awakening of the 
parents’ interest in the school where it does 
not exist and it increases the interest where 
tis aroused. By this I do not mean an espe- 
cal interest in the teacher but in the school— 
the kind that will last after the teacher has 
gone from it. 

Quite a number of parents found in country 
Places are ignorant, some of them extremely 
%. This ignorance is often a barrier to co- 
*peration in matters of discipline. We are all 
familiar with the enthusiastic but misguided 
Parent who says: “If my boy does anything at 


school, I want you to whip him good,”—in 
whose estimation we lose our place when we re- 
ply: “I hope I will not have to do anything 
like that.” 

Just here I am reminded of another ignorant 
parent whose case is an extreme one, and, per- 
haps, not true, yet it serves to illustrate my 
point and, too, I think it is not improbable 
that we have some patrons who expect us 
teachers to do impossible, unreasonable things 
just as this one did. 

A man sent his daughter off to school for 
several years in succession, but she failed to 
make any progress in her school work. At 
last, the principal believing her case to be a 
hopeless one, wrote the father that he thought 
it best for him to take his daughter home, 
as it was a waste of time and money to try to 
teach her when she lacked capacity. » The 
father wrote back immediately. “Don’t stop 
for the money, man, buy her a capacity!” 

Then there is the indifferent class of parents 
who never go near the school-house unless 
“Johnny gets a whipping.” They fail to sup- 
ply him with the required books, they do not 
look at his reports when he takes them home, 


‘nor seem to care at all about the details of his 


education. So, to this class particularly, we 
should spare no pains to rouse them from their 
lethargy. The most effective way of arousing 
interest in this class is to visit them. They 
will not come to the schools, so the teacher 
must go to see them and he should put forth 
every effort to arouse their interest. 

I believe that the teacher should call at 
least once in each term on the parents of every 
pupil and as often as any special need may re- 
quire. 

It is no easy task to call at thirty, forty, or 
perhaps, sixty different homes in the town or 
country, but I consider it well worth any sacri- 
fice we may have to make when it results in 
teaching us something about our pupils which 
was unknown to us before; something that 
will help us to get hold of them and make 
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them realize that we are interested in them 
and we are in the school-room to help them 
and to be their friend. 

Where there are a large number of homes to 
be visited, I would suggest that the teacher 
make a systematic and careful classification of 
streets—if it is in town—or the homes on cer- 
tain roads, if in the country—in order to avoid 
walking double distances. 

In making these calls one need not confine 
the conversation necessarily to the school and 
its works, nor should one invite disparaging 
criticisms of the previous teachers. Let the 
conversation be general, but take occasion dur- 
ing it to commend any feature of Johnny’s or 
Mary’s work which deserves it. 

I find it almost invariably the case that 
mothers are anxious to know how their chil- 
dren are getting along in their school work, 
and, while many times I have to speak of ways 
in which I think they might improve, I try at 
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the same time to speak of some good point 
which I had noted, in order that the mother 
might realize that I am really trying to help 
her child and I do not find pleasure in “nag- 
ging” him. 

Does it pay to make these calls? 

Yes, it pays to know all we can about the 
souls entrusted to our care, for in the knowl- 
edge gained in this way we are able to train 
them more nearly as we desire. 

The smiling faces of my pupils which greet 
me after my visits make me feel well repaid 
for the time spent, for I feel that each of 
those pupils is ready to co-operate with me in 
making our room one of happiness and help- 
fulness to all concerned. 

Try it and see the results for yourselves. I 
am almost certain you will go back to school 
with new enthusiasm and a firm resolve to be 
of more actual help to the boys and girls 
whom you teach. 





FIELD and FUTURE of TRAVELING LIBRARIES IN VIRGINIA 


G. CARRINGTON MOSELEY, Head @ Traveling Library Department, Virginia State Library 


The present era in the world’s history is 
one of progress. Every day brings some new 
invention or discovery which makes life hap- 
pier and richer for us who are so fortunate as 
to live in this modern time. Science and edu- 
cation are moving forward at a rapid pace and, 
as a part of the work of the latter, the library 
must do its duty. Formerly the library was 
a receptacle for every musty and moth-eaten 
volume; the shelves were filled with books 
which none but the diligent student and the 
pedagogue consulted, and no books were al- 
flowed to leave headquarters. The library 
took no active part in the life of the com- 
munity in which it was located, it was passive 
not active, idle not aggressive, alive but liv- 
ing a sort of comatose existence waked from 
its sleep by the occasional round of the libra- 
rian. 

“The old education was completely revolu- 
tionized by the invention of printing, the real 
beginning of university expansion. Students 


walked miles, perhaps begging their way, to 
sit within the sound of the voice of some 
chosen teacher or to read some book securely 
chained to a pillar. The wisdom and learn- 
ing which had to be sought out with infinite 
labor is printed and made accessible to the 
poorest. The world thus solved one of its 
greatest problems when it brought forth the 
traveling hook, the precursor of the traveling 
library.” 

It is the book which influences us most for 
good or for evil. We are deeply moved and 
impressed by sermons, and all the world of 
music which comes into the soul through the 
ear. Character is supreme, however, and it 3 
careful reflection on material secured from ob 
servation which begets motive, “motive be 
gets action, action repeated begets habits and 
habits beget that supreme thing character.” 
If, then, reading is so important it behoové 
us to bestir ourselves and place in the hands 
of those that have them not such books # 
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will mould character and develop our young 
people into the highest types of manhood and 
womanhood. — 

As Mr. Melvil Dewey, originator of the 
traveling library in New York State, well 
says, “No thoughtful man can question that it 
is a supreme concern to provide for our peo- 
ple the best of the literature of power which 
inspires and builds character, and of the litera- 
ture of knowledge which informs and builds 
prosperity.” This can be done effectively and 
economically only through the library and 
more particularly through the traveling libra- 
ry for that large proportion of our popula- 
tion who live in the rural sections. 

As far as the State of Virginia is concerned, 
much has already been done by the traveling 
library. Although the gystem has been in 
operation for only three or four years, it has 
how in circulation over ten thousand volumes 
of choice books, made up into two hundred 
(200) collections supplied to literary socie- 
ties, study-clubs, associations, communities and 
public schools. 

There are, in my judgment, three important 
facts to consider in the operation and prose- 
cution of the work of the traveling library 
system: First, we must give publicity to the 
system. We must let everybody hear of these 
free books through the newspapers, or possi- 
bly through a representative from headquar- 
ters. Second, we must seek to create in the 
public the habit of reading and the recognition 
of the importance of choice in what they read, 
the importance of discarding and eliminating 
what is trashy, shallow or smacking of im- 


purity or immorality, and choosing what is - 


high in purpose and lofty in the lessons which 
it teaches. No one will ever know how many 
men have been made great, receiving their in- 
spiration as they did. from such books as “Pil- 
grim’s Progress,” “Ivanhoe” or “Little Men,” 
read to them by a loving parent or relative 
when they were scarcely able to comprehend 
half the meaning. And, thirdly, we must have 
ample appropriation from the Legislature to 
push the work properly. 

In some States “traveling pictures have 
taken their place with books and are being fol- 
lowed by apparatus, scientific collections, maps, 
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charts and other educational agencies, too cost- 
ly to be owned by a single community, which, 
however, can get what it needs from a few 
months’ use in each year, thus dividing the 
cost among a number. Inspectors and lectur- 
ers, conductors of institutes and other work- 
ers are only another phase of the traveling 
principle in which the railroad takes to the 
people many things which they formerly could 
have only by making long journeys.” We in 
Virginia hope, at an early date, to supplement 
the books already in circulation with libraries 
for farmers, reference libraries, medical libra- 
ries, and libraries on particular subjects, coun- 
tries and so on. 

The traveling library system of this State 
fis capable of indefinite expansion almost. 
Since November 15, 1908, approximately one 
hundred new library stations have been estab- 


- lished. I should say, as a conservative esti- 


mate, that we should have one thousand (1,000) 
traveling libraries circulating instead of two 
hundred (200). And surely these books are 
appreciated judging from the words of praise 
and gratitude which come from the communi- 
ties in which they are placed. 

The Richmond Times-Dispatch in a strong 
editorial of November 5th commends the work 
of the libraries and says, among other things, 
“Sheer lack of good books has been perhaps 
the greatest obstacle to the intellectual life of 
rural Virginia. The old colonial libraries dis- 
appeared with the war. In their places our 
country people were unable for many years 
to secure cheap substitutes. . How the 
State has been working to better these condi- 
tions is well shown in the report of the Travel- 
ing Library Department. The 10,000 books in 
these libraries were read last year by more 
than 25,000 people scattered.everywhere, from 
Accomac to Alleghany. One little library of 
50 books had a circulation of 1,539. When it 
is remembered that these books are read where 
there is little literature, and when it is recalled 
that only standard works are sent out, the 
services rendered the people by these libraries 
is almost inestimable. Each one is an intel- 
lectual lamp that spreads its light through an 
entire community.” : 

The Richmond News-Leader also commends 
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the system of traveling libraries in an edito- 
rial of several weeks ago, and hopes that the 
appropriation may be doubled at the coming 
session of the Legislature in order that all ap- 
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plications for the books may be filled and the 
aggressive campaign of the Department, al- 
ready commenced, may be carried to a glo- 
rious consummation. 





The MAIN PURPOSES of DISCIPLINE and HOW THEY CAN BEST BE SECURED 


MISS MARTHA EVANS, New London Academy 


Our present inquiry is limited to school man- 
agement, mcre especially to school discipline; 
and here the prime question is, “What are the 
ends to be attained?” 

Here, as in teaching, the end will determine 
the means to be employed and the manner of 
their use; and it will also afford a decisive test 
of the teacher’s success. 

What, then, are the ends to be attained in 
the government of a school? Forty years ago, 
the answer of four teachers in every five, cap- 
able of giving an answer, would have been, 
“The end of school government is to secure 
good order”; and a few of the more thought- 
ful might have added, “and an application in 
study.” These results were in that day widely 
accepted, not only as the ends of discipline, 
but, as the true measure of success. The schoo! 
that could meet the “pin-drop” test was ap- 
proved as admirably governed. 

But are good order and application in study 
the ends of school discipline? Are they not 
rather the mere conditions of successful school 
work—important conditions, but only as con- 
ditions? They are not only not ends, but they 
may be secured by means that subvert the true 
ends of government as well as the ends of the 
school itself. The teacher who consciously sets 
before himself these mere conditions of school 
training as guiding ends, is liable not only to 
use improper means, but to be satisfied with a 
low mechanical success. At best, good order 
and application in study can properly be made 
only secondary or subordinate ends. 

The government. of a school is but a part of 
9. wider function—the training of pupils for 
duties, responsibilities, and obligations of life. 
‘The school is only a means to this great end. 
“Qonduct,” says Mathew Arnold, “is three- 


fourths of life,” but conduct has its sources in 
character; and hence right conduct in life is 
to be secured by the formation of right char- 
acter in youth. 

The prime element in character, as related 
to conduct, is the power of self control and 
self direction; therefore the guiding end of 
school discipline is to train pupils in habits of 
self control and self direction—to prepare 
them to be self governing men and women in 
life. It is thus seen that school government 
does not terminate with the school. We must 
seek to give the pupil the ability to live truly. 

To realize such a purpose, school discipline 
inust include efficient moral training—the 
awakening of right feeling, the quickening of 
the conscience, the enlightening of moral judg- 
ment, and the training of the will to act habit- 
ually from high and worthy motives. 

.In school discipline the first and most vital 
factor is the teacher; and yet how many teach- 
ers looking for the cause of their failure in 
discipline in external conditions, in school 
furniture, in patrons and home training, in 
principal or school director, little realizing 
that there are teachers who could step into 
their places and under the same conditions, 
easily change discord to harmony and conflict 
to peace. Others are building their hopes of 
success on new plans and devices, or to use’ 
much misused term, on method, forgetting 
that the value of every plan or method depends 
on what the teacher puts into it. In devising 
and adopting plans, the teacher should take 
special pains to use those adapted to Ais condi- 
tions and ability. The methods which a teach- 
er successfully uses must be, in a sense, Ais 0m 
They must embody his ideals. A true teacher 
must be more than an operative, for the ul- 
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folding and informing of a human soul re- 
quires the artist’s hand and the artist’s spirit. 

Another element of easy control is the 
teacher’s love for his' pupils, and especially 
those who need it most—not the most de- 
serving, but to the most needy. The difficulty 
in the government of most schools is limited 
to the control of a very few pupils; and these 
are usually children born with unhappy dis- 
positions, and often into unfavorable home life, 
where they receive no home training and have 
no loving and restraining influence thrown 
around them in their daily life. These are 
the ones that need a strong but gentle hand’ to 
guide them and a teacher’s love to restrain 
them. 

One mistake that many a teacher makes, is 
to feel that the misconduct of his pupils is 
aimed at him. Such a feeling is sure to lead 
to personal likes and dislikes toward pupils 
and to end in discord. A reference to his own 
experience as a pupil ought to dispel such a 
delusive suspicion from a teacher’s mind. 

The conduct of a pupil may be aimed at a 
{teacher and may have a personal feeling back 
ef it; but this is exceptional—at least should 
be so considered. The true policy for the 
teacher is to keep himself out of his pupils’ 
couduct—and to consider misconduct as an of- 
fense against the schoo], and not against him- 
self, and punish all misconduct as such. 

Another element of easy control is “wl 
power”—the teacher’s ability to hold first 
himself and then his pupils right up, day after 
day, to uniform conduct and effort. This 


evenness of control wins confidence and estab- . 


lishes right habits, and these are essential to 
that conformity to system, that makes a well 
governed school. The first month of a school 
term largely determines the ease with which 
the school is to be managed. From the first 
day pupils must be held evenly and firmly to 
duty. The fatal weakness in school discip- 
line is shown in the experience of those teach- 
ers who are subject to spasms of discipline; 
who punish one day what they do not notice 
the next; who have “cleaning-up times” or 
who “turn over a new leaf” once a month, or 
o Mondays, and then lose before the week is 
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out, what they have gained by a failure to 
keep the school in hand. Fickleness in dis- 
cipline is sure to end in disorder. 

Every good disciplinarian must have, not 
only, that much coveted endowment called 
natural aptitude, which is essential to high 
snecess in all pursuits and undertakings, and 
teaching is no exception, but he must have 
good eyes and good ears—the ability to know 
what pupils are doing without watching 
them. This power is more than good eyesight 
and acute hearing. It includes not only acute 
physical senses but the mental habit of easy 
attention to what is going on in one’s presence. 
This is soul-sight. This element may be one 
of those inborn powers, yet it can be easily 
cultivated. 

There is not only the power of restraint but 
of inspiration in the eye. What a help to a 
wayward pupil is the consciousness that the 
eye of the teacher rests upon him not in suspi- 
cion, but in sympathy and love. Some teach- 
ers seem to be looking right at pupils and yet 
not noticing what they are doing; this is inat- 
tention to what is occurring in one’s presence. 
A teacher may have good eyes but see not, good 
ears but hear not, the things which concern his 
peace. This observing power has great ‘value 
as a means of checking incipient evil. It en- 
ables a teacher to discern and check wrong ten- 
dencies before they lead to positive misconduct. 
The highest efficiency in this direction requires 
a discerning power as unconscious in its action 
as instinct. 

There is a little animal, not larger than a 
domestic cat, that keeps the Nile valley from 
being overrun by crocodiles and yet it is not 
strong enough to harm a crocodile. This lit- 
tle fellow journeys up and down the banks of 
the river seeking the eggs of the crocodile. He 
then breaks them and each egg broken is a 
crocodile dispatched. The ichneumon is the 
perfect type of the easy disciplinarian. His 
whole business is egg-breaking. Do not wait 
until the mischief is hatched into misconduct, 
and then with rod or ruler, attempt its correc- 
tion. It is so much easier and better to break 
the egg; but this egg-breaking in discipline 
requires not only sight, but insight, for every 
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round object is not an egg, and every egg does 
not contain a crocodile; therefore the killing 
of mischief in the egg involves the knowing 
of the eggs that contain it. 

Teachers must realize the bearing on good 
order and good work that is had by a judi- 
cious seating of pupils. If their seating is not 
done with reference to the natures, tempera- 
ments, and discovered habits which they de- 
sire, in a measure, to balance by bringing, so 
far as they can, opposites into correcting con- 
trasts, they may fail of attaining the object at 
which they are aiming. 

Practical wisdom in dealing with the little 
affairs that make up school life, which in plain- 
er words is common sense, is another element 
of governing ability. Common sense as you 
all know is not sense common to all persons, 
but sense in common things. Common sense 
is a very important factor in school discip- 
line. It knows when to speak and when to 
keep silent, when to make request and when to 
command, when to command and when to re- 
prove, when not to use the rod and when tc 
use it; for there are some pupils that cannot 
be controlled without the use of the rod. 

A teacher must have not only the confidence 
and co-operation of pupils, but of parents 
also, and common sense will teach him how to 
overcome obstinate parents. All great dis- 
ciplinarians, whether in school or college, have 
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been persons of strong common sense; of tact 
not only in detecting, but in dealing with mis- 
demeanors—a tact born of common sense and 
a keen insight into human nature. Common 
sense desires real progress, and keeps faith and 
step with right and duty. 

Teachers must ever strive to keep before 
their pupils the fact that goodness is the only 
true greatness; keep before their eyes and in 
their hearts, the beautiful sentiment of Ten- 
nyson— 


“Howe’er it be, it seems to me, 
’*Tis only noble to be good.” 


Teachers, think for one moment of the great 
responsibility resting upon you, in the unfold- 
ing, the developing, the moulding and even 
the making of characters for good or bad as 
you discipline your pupils. 

The true artist takes a little pigment, a 
brush, and a stretcher of canvas, and, after s 
little, rounds out an object of beauty that is 
pleasant to contemplate. 

The savage potentate would knock a hole in 
the canvas, wear the stretcher around his neck, 
stick the brush through his nose, plaster the 
pigment on his person and make himself su- 
perlatively ridiculous with the misused mate- 
rials. 

Let us strive to be true artists. 





Ihe NEED IN VIRGINIA of A STATUTORY DEFINITION of the TERM COLLEGE 


en Se 


jJ. D. RODEFFER, Salem, Virginia 


In recent years there has been a growing 
tendency in Virginia to abuse the legitimate 
use of the term college. The closer organiza- 
tion of higher education with the attendant 
raising of the standard on the part of most of 
our colleges has made the right to the use of 
this term more highly coveted than ever before. 
The undiscriminating public has, however, 
continued to bestow the name on busmess 
schools, on technological institutes, on profes- 
sional schools, and even on academies. Unfor- 
tunately there is as yet in Virginia no legal 


definition of either college or university. As 
a consequence schools are being founded under 
these names without giving any guaranty 
whatever as to the maintenance of a proper 
college or university standard. As a warning 
we have the spectacle of the State of Ohio, 
which has fifty-two colleges and universities 
granting college degrees. Of these, twenty- 
two are members of the Ohio College Associ 
tion, which requires at least thirteen units for 
admission to the freshman class. 

Dr. H. S. Pritchett, in his third annual re 
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port to the trustees of the Carnegie Foundation 
for the Advancement of Teaching (pp. 150- 
151), makes the following assertion: 

“The absence in nearly all States of the 
Union of any form of supervision over higher 
education is a singular feature of our educa- 
tional history. The University of the State of 
New York (which is a board, not a teaching 
institution) represents almost the only effec- 
tive agency in any State in the Union which 
has power to supervise or even to criticize in- 
stitutions devoted to higher education and to 
professional training. Jn the State of New 
York the term college has a definite meaning, 
and an institution, whether for academic or 
professional training, must, before it can con- 
fer degrees, comply with certain standards 
and must have certain facilities for education. 
In most States of the Union, at least until very 
recently, any body of men who chose to do so 
for any purpose whatever could incorporate 
under the general Jaws and organize what they 
called a college, a medical school, or a law 
school, to be conducted according to their own 
standards or ambitions, and without any rela- 
tion to the general system of education. Under 
these conditions, denominational, professional, 
local, and personal rivalries have led to the 
establishment of more so-called colleges and 
professional schools than the country can pos- 
sibly support. These may legally confer all 
the degrees of higher learning which the 
strongest and most scrupulous college can 
offer—a right they are not slow to make use 
of. ‘The District of Columbia has, been pro- 
lific in paper colleges which scatter degrees far 
and wide, the distribution beginning usually 
with the members of their own faculties. 
Among the colleges chartered by the State of 
Maryland in about 1900 is the “Medico-Chi- 
rurgical and Theological College of Christ’s 
Institution.” The charter gave the school the 
right to grant all kinds of degrees, and it is 
needless to say that the organizers a few weeks 
later were able to attach to their names many 
academic titles. The fifth annual catalogue 
contained the following on its first page: 
‘Fifth Annual Announcement and Catalogue, 
edited by the Rev. Dr. P. Thomas Stanford, 
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A. M., M. D., D. D., LL. D., Ph. D., Vice-Presi- 
dent.’” 

It was to the Revised Statutes of New York 
State that the Carnegie Foundation turned in 
order to find a working definition for the ad- 
ministration of their trust. It is as follows: 

“An institution to be ranked as a college 
must have at least six professors giving their 
entire time to college and (or) university work, 
a course of four full years in liberal arts and 
sciences, and should require for admission not 
less than the usual four years of academic or 
high-school preparation, or its equivalent, in 
addition to the pre-academic or grammar- 
school studies. 

“A technical school, to be eligible, must 
have entrance and graduation requirements 
equivalent to those of the college, and must of- 
fer courses in pure and applied sciences of 
equivalent grade. 

“To be ranked as a college an institution 
must have a productive endowment of not less 
than two hundred thousand dollars.” 

The desirability of a similar statutory defi- 
nition in Virginia of the term college must be 
obvious to every educator in the State, when 


the facts are considered. Here only a few in- 


stances can be given. 

There was published in the Washington 
Post of March 13, 1908, a dispatch from Alex- 
andria as follows: 

“The State Corporation Commission has 
granted a charter to the Oriental University, 
of Alexandria, the purpose of which is to 
conduct a non-sectarian school: The incorpo- 
rators are H. P. Holler, L. M. Holler and H. 
B. Caton, all of Alexandria, and there is to be 
no capital stock.” 

The present writer, wishing to make sure 
of the truth of this report, wrote to the chair- 
man of the Corporation Commission and ob- 
tained this reply, dated March 17, 1908: 

“Dear Sir:—I have your favor of March 
16th. In reply thereto, I would say that the 
laws of Virginia are very liberal with refer- 
ence to the granting of charters—too liberal in 


-the opinion of this writer. You will find the 


law with reference to the incorporation of col- 
leges in chapter four of the act concerning 
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corporations which became a law on the 2ist 
day of May, 1903. The same law may be found 
in Pollard’s Code, chapter 46 (a), section 
1105 (d), page 551. The charter to which you 
refer has been issued. 
Yours very truly, 
Robert R. Prentis, Chairman.” 


The striking facts in connection with the 
issuance of this charter are that there was no 
capital stock and no guaranty as to the mainte- 
nance of either a college or a university stan- 
dard. 

Again, the Baltinnore Sun of September 17, 
1909, contained the following dispatch from 
Front Royal: 

“Front Royal College was formally organ- 
ized this evening as the result of a large and 
enthusiastic meeting of citizens of Warren 
county.” Then follows a list of the officers 
and directors, who are the most prominent 
business men of the community. The dis- 
patch continues: “A considerable amount of 
stock has already been subscribed and the new 
institution will begin its first session on Octo- 
ber 5th. The organization grows out of the 
removal of Eastern College as the result of a 
fire and the greatest interest is being mani- 
fested through this section in the welfare of 
the enterprise.” 


In the case of this new college there is no 
guaranty as to the maintenance of a college 
standard and no definite amount of capital 
stock reported as subscribed, because none is 
prescribed by the Virginia law. The statute 
regulating the incorporation of colleges is in 
these respects defective. It is as follows: 

“Sec. 1105d. Incorporation of colleges, as- 
sociations, cemetery companies, fraternal as- 
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sociations, societies, etc., in which no capital 
stock is required. 

(1) By executing, filing and recording a 
certificate as hereinafter, in sections two and 
three of this chapter, set forth, any number of 
persons not less than three, may, under the 
provisions and subject to the requirements of 
this act, associate to incorporate a college, an 
alumni association, a literary society, a ceme- 
tery company or association, a fraternal ben- 
efit association, a fraternal association, socie- 
ty, order, or lodge, a society for the prevention 
of cruelty to children, a society for the pre- 
vention of cruelty to animals, a charitable or 
benevolent association, or social, hunting, fish- 
ing club, or any society, association, or organ- 
ization of a like or similar nature, in which 
no capital stock is required or to be issued: 
provided, however, the provisions of this sec- 
tion shall not be construed to authorize the in- 
corporation of any church or religious denomi- 
nation.” 

It is surprising that a college may secure a 
charter under the same conditions as a fishing 
club. It can then readily be seen why the term 
“college” as used in Virginia lacks dignity 
when compared with its use in New York. The 
cheapness of its acquisition has led to its 
abuse. 

It is greatly to be feared that some of our 
so-called colleges and universities are organ- 
ized—the word founded is becoming obsolete-- 
as a business enterprise rather than as an edu- 
cational institution, as a means of private en- 
richment rather than as an agency of public 
enlightenment. If these things are true, then 
the State should legally define a college and 
permit the use of this term by only those insti- 
tutions which meet its requirements. 





MISTER JANUARY 
Virginia Baker 


Such a funny, funny month 
Is Mister January! 

Not like any other one, 
Very different, very. 

For, though he has but one head, 
He has faces, two; 

One that’s old and wrinkled up, 
One that’s young and new; 

Back the old face always looks 
At tne year just gone, 


Forward looks the fresh, new face - 


At the year just born; 


And those funny faces must 


Stay the same each day, 


Never can they turn and peek 


Round the other way; 


If I had a head like his 


I'd be sorry, very, 


Glad that I’m a boy and not. 


Mister January. 
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A CLASS REPORT ON HISTORY 


JOHN W. WAYLAND, Ph. D., Harrisonburg State Normal School 


Recently the writer obtained written answers 
from nearly a hundred young women of Vir- 
ginia to the following questions: 

1. How long have you been studying his- 
tory? 

9. What book of history did you first read 
or study ? 

3. What other books of history have you 
studied or read ? 

4. Do you like history? 
your answer. 

The answers to the above questions were 
carefully compared, and the results summar- 
ized and tabulated. They have proved of so 
much interest to the one collecting them, and 
so fruitful in suggestion, that he has ventured 
to submit the following report to the readers 
of Tue Journat or Epucation. 

Practically all of the young ladies in ques- 
tion are natives and residents of Virginia, and 
have had their preliminary education in the 
public schools of the State. -At the time they 
wrote their answers to the questions given 
above they were all studying history, Virginia 
history or American history, in one of the 
State normal schools; and the majority of 
them either had taught in the public schools 
or were preparing themselves to teach. 

One reported that she had studied history 
only two years; ten had studied it only three 


Give reasons for 


years each; twenty had studied it four years 


each; eighteen, five years each; nineteen, six 
years each; twelve, seven years each; seven, 
eight years each; one had studied the subject 
nine years; another, ten; two others had stud- 
ied it twelve and fourteen years, respectively. 
The average age time devoted to the subject 
by each one was about five and a half years. 
Sixty-six had begun their study of his- 
tory with the history of Virginia. Twenty- 
three had begun with the history of the United 
States; and three with English History. 
Seventy-six in beginning the study had en- 
joyed the advantage of having what might be 


termed an easy or elementary text-book, or an 
historical reader of easy grade. Fifteen, on 
the other hand, had been subjected to the dis- 
advantage of beginning with a difficult book, 
of the sort that is made up of general state- 
ments, for the most part, compressed almost 
or quite to the point of dryness. 

The number of different text-books or other 
historical works read or studied varied great- 
ly, as might have been expected. The majority 
of the papers did not contain lists of more 
than five or six; a few gave as many as seven 
or eight titles; and one enumerated fourteen. 

Among the ninety-odd young ladies interro- 
gated, seventy-two declared that they liked 
history as a study; twelve said they did not 
like it; and seven or eight gave indefinite or 
ambigious answers as to this particular point. 
Five asserted that they had learned to like it, 
although they had not liked it at first. One 
liked ancient, mediaeval, and modern Eu- 
ropean history, but not United States history; 
another liked English history, United States 
history, and Virginia history, but not ancient 
or mediaeval history; a third liked United 
States history and Virginia history, but not 
ancient history; a fourth said she liked his- 
tory in general, excepting the description of 
battles. 

Of the seventy-two liking history, about 
sixty had begun the study with easy or inter- 
esting books; about twelve, with difficult or 
uninteresting books. Of the twelve not liking 
history, eight had begun with easy books, four 
with difficult books. 

Perhaps the most interesting and instructive 
results obtained from the papers collected are 
the statements of reasons for liking or not 
liking history as a subject of study. Some of 
these statements give evidence of careful, dis- 
criminating thought, some do not; but all are 
suggestive to the teacher of history and the 
student of education. Among the reasons 
given for not liking the subject, each of the: 
following was found once: 
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“I do not think it interesting.” 

“My teachers never made it interesting to 
me.” 

“I am not interested in the past—the present 
and future are all I care for.” 

“T think one has very little use for history 
in after life, so I do ’t see much use in know- 
ing so much about it.” 

“T do not seem to have a natural talent for 
it.” 

“TI would rather work out something for 
myself.” ’ 

“My first teachers of history did not like the 
subject.” 

“The lessons were hurried through.” 

“T have a horror of war.” 

“J think it is because I was started in a book 
too difficult.” 

“I was denied the privilege of asking ques- 
tions.” 

Each of the following reasons was found on 
two papers: 

“IT cannot remember dates.” 

“Had a poor start.” 

“Tt is too dry.” 

Each of the following reasons appeared on 
three papers: 

“My first class was not made interesting.” 

“Tt is hard for me.” 

“Some parts are very dry to me.” 

On four different papers was found this 
statement : 

“T cannot remember it well.” 

As one might expect, the reasons for liking 
history were both more numerous and more 
varied. Under this head at least three dozen 
different statements were made. Twenty-eight 
of the young women liked history because it 
is “interesting.” Twenty found it attractive 
because it teaches how and when our fore- 
fathers lived. Nine liked to know of the brave 
deeds done by our people. Seven were inter- 
ested in learning about great men and heroes. 
Six prized the knowledge of facts to be 
gained, and the same number thought it profit- 
able to trace the growth of the various coun- 
tries. Five said, “It broadens one’s mind and 
view”: four liked to read of “what was done 
in ancient times”; another four desired to 
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learn about the first inhabitants of our coun- 
try; and still another four were interested in 
what our fore-fathers did to gain their inde- 
pendence. 

It must be understood, of course, that two 
or more of these reasons were occasionally 
given by the same girl. 

Each of the following reasons was found on 
three papers: 

“T like to compare the past with the pres- 
ent.” 

“IT had a good teacher to start with.” 

“History is useful.” 

Each of the following appeared on two 
papers: 

“It affords a basis for judging the future.” 

“lt is easy for me.” 

“Tt is instructive.” 

“I love reading.” 

“Tt tells about wars and battles.” 

Among the other reasons assigned in indi- 
vidual cases were these:. 
ence of historic characters.” 

“It gives an idea how our government and 
nation were formed.” 

“We may gain experience from the experi- 
ence of others.” 

“It is full of life.” 

“It affords material for thought.” 

“Tt is all true.” 

“My teacher was enthusiastic about it.” 

“It shows the steps of progress in civiliza- 
tion.” 

“Tt helps us to understand literature.” 

“I like Virginia history because it teaches 
about what has happened in our own State.” 

“T am very fond of reading; and I do not 
understand or enjoy it unless I know some- 
thing of history.” 

Comment is almost unnecessary; yet a few 
brief remarks may not be out of place. 

The experiment, as recorded, does not prove 
that an aversion to history is frequently due 
to the dry or difficult character of the first 
text-book read or studied; or that a fondness 
for the subject may often be traced to an easy 
or interesting book; yet. such conclusions are 
easily possible under the conditions stated. 

That ability and enthusiasm on the part of 
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the teacher are important factors in the case, is 
made evident. 

It appears that the large majority of Vir- 
ginia students begin the study with the history 
of their own State. This seems natural and 
proper. 

The average time devoted to the study of 
history in the graded and high schools seems 
rather too brief; and the number of books 
brought into the familiar acquaintance of the 
student during the period spent in _ these 
schools seems too small. 

The average grade of history teaching be- 
ing done in the schools seems to be up to a 
fair standard; yet it is evident that at least a 
few members of the profession (?) are still 
very weak (forbidding to ask questions) ; and 
that a number still put the emphasis at doubt- 
ful or dangerous places, thus exalting war and 
battles and making a bugbear of dates. 





WAITING 


John Burroughs 


Serene I fold my arms and wait, 
Nor care for wind, or tide, or sea; 
I rave no more against time or fate, 
For lo! my own shall come to me. 


I stay my haste, I make delays, 
For what avails this eager pace? 
1 stand amid the eternal ways, 
And what is mine shall know my face. 


Asleep, awake, by night or day, 
The friends I seek are seeking me; 
No wind can drive my bark astray, 
Nor change the tide of destiny. 


What matter if I stand alone? 
I wait with joy the coming years; 

My heart shall reap where it has sown, 
And garner up its fruit of tears. 


The waters know their own, and draw 
The brook that springs in yonder heights; 
So flows the good with equal law 
Unto the soul of pure delight. 


The floweret nodding in the wind 
Is ready plighted to the bee; 

And, maiden, why that look unkind? 
For lo! thy lover seeketh thee. 


The stars come nightly to the sky; - 
The tidal wave unto the sea; 

Nor time, nor space, nor deep, nor high 
Can keep my own away from me 
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Witu1am anp Mary. CoLiece 


Williamsburg, Va., December 8, 1909. 
To the Editor of the Virginia School Journal: 

I was one of those who was fortunate 
enough to hear Dr. S. C. Mitchell’s excellent 
address in the auditorium of the Richmond 
High School on Friday night, November 26. 
There was one statement of his, however, to 
which I cannot subscribe. I understood him 
to say that the modern college and the school 
demanded absolute free speech, and that it 
must be understood in the South that nothing 
should be exempt from criticism, except “the 
personality of Jesus Christ.” That he made 
one exception subjects his proposition to sus- 
picion. Are there no other exceptions? As- 
suredly Dr. Mitchell is as much opposed to any 
commingling of races as I am, and certainly 
miscegenation is not a subject to be discussed 
in our schools. Discussion implies two sides, 
and the proposition which he lays down ad- 
mits the right of any professor or teacher to 
take the view that miscegenation is proper and 
correct. How about the questions of morality ? 
Is it right to encourage the idea that any men, 
or set of men, have the right to teach children 
and youths doctrines abhorrent to the general 
sense of mankind? How about Southern his- 
tory? Must the Southern people pay profes- 
sors and teachers, who choose to take the view 
that their fathers were rebels and deserved 
the castigation they received? It is impossible 
to believe that Dr. Mitchell, as a Southern 
born man, for a moment entertains any such 
views. 

The fact is his proposition is altogether 
too broad. Free thought and free speech are 
right in their way, but everybody, including 
professors and teachers, should pay a decent 
respect to the opinions of the community in 
which they move. To go about criticising and 
censuring is apt to do more harm than good. 

Thought is not everything in a people’s 
life; for sentiment goes much further. After 
the war did the North think when they occu- 
pied our territory with troops, and laid taxes 
upon us without representation in Congress? 
Did they think when they did everything they 
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could to promote social equality between the 
races? And it was only by meeting them with 
a counter sentiment “the union of the. South 
for the sake of the South” that we freed our 
territory from -the troops and dispersed the 
black and threatening cloud of negro domina- 


tion which hung over us. Call the “Solid 
South” unthinking or intolerant as you will; 
but for me I am grateful for the work it did— 
since despite war and reconstruction it has en- 
abled us to hand down unimpaired the insti- 
tutions of our forefathers. Free speech would 
be absolutely right if it could be depended upon 
always to state the truth, but there is the rub. 


Most persons have no opportunity for real in- 
vestigation and their ideas are borrowed from 
others. So the Southern men who claim to 
be free from prejudice, when they come to an- 
nounce their opinions on different subjects, are 
simply often voicing second hand the un- 
friendly tenets of some unfriendly person. Let 
us have free speech, of course, but let it be 
the original document and not the Northern 
history which misstates and is full of its own 
prejudices. 


IT am your very truly, 


Lyon G. Tyrer. 











Boys’ Demonstration Work 


Commonwealth of, Virginia 
~ DEPARTMENT OF PuBLic INsTRUCTION 
Ricumonp, December 22, 1909. 





Division Superintendent 
My Dear Sir: 

Through the co-operation of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction is enabled to in- 
augurate in a few counties of Virginia the 
teaching of agriculture in a practical way to 
some of the public school boys to be selected 
by you. 

You are doubtless familiar with the demon- 
station work being conducted by the United 
States. Department of Agriculture through 
Mr. T. O. Sandy, of Burkeville, Va., and his 
agents in several of our counties. It is the 
purpose of the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion to co-operate with these demonstrators 
and with Dr. S. A. Knapp, of the Bureau of 
Plant Industry, Washington, D. C., who has 
charge of the Demonstration Work, in extend- 
ing this work to the school boys chosen in 
their respective counties. 

As there is a demonstrator already at work 
in your county among the adult farmers, we 
desire to introduce this work among the boys 
of your county. The plan, briefly, is as fol- 


County. 





ANNOUNCEMENTS of DEPARTMENT of PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 


lows: The boys, who must be regular attend- 
ants in the public schools, are to be chosen by 
the superintendents. Each boy selected shall 
have on his home place one acre of land. On 
this acre, which should not be the best acre or 
the worst, but should be an average, the boy 
is to raise a crop of corn under the definite in- 
struction of the government demonstrator, as- 
sisted by the teacher. He is to bind himself to 
follow carefully the instructions laid down by 
the demonstration agents through the demon- 


_ stration circulars and bulletins. 


Select not less than two nor more than ten 
schools, preferably of the consolidated type, 
in which to begin. Do not attempt this work 
at any school where the teacher can not, or 
will not, take hold of it with sympathy and 
determination. In each of these schools select 
from two to six boys who are willing to take 
up this work next year. Do not select more 
than can be well handled; and select none that 
can not meet all of the requirements. In 4 
few schools, if you find conditions favorable, 
you may permit more than this number to 
join the club. It may be well for you to con- 
sult the teachers and the government demon- 
strator of your county in the matter of select- 
ing the boys. 

No boy is to be chosen whose parent or guar- 
dian will not permit him to have the acre of 
and, either free or rented at a reasonable 
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rate by the boy, to cultivate as directed and to 
owa all the products of his labor when the 
crop is gathered. This is no work for lazy 
boys. Do not select any such. The regular 
school work is not to be interfered with. A 
boy who neglects his regular studies is not 
likely to do well with his acre, and should be 
dropped from the club. 


At least thirty minutes each week, prefer- 
ably in two lessons, are to be given by the 
teacher to the boys who are to do this work. 
Make it plain to the teacher that expert knowl- 
edge of how actually to grow corn is not ne- 
cessary in assisting the boys. The demon- 
strator and the bulletins will supply this 
knowledge. What the teacher, man or woman, 
needs most of all is to see the possibilities in 
this work; to take a keen interest in it; to 
sympathize with it; and to deal with the boys 
frankly. Bulletins and circulars on corn cul- 
ture will be sent each boy free of cost. The 
teacher can read and discuss these with the 
boys; can explain the difficult points; can take 
note of the difficult questions raised and refer 
the same to the demonstrator, or to Dr. S. A. 
Knapp, Department of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; and can enthuse the boys with high 
ideals of farming and of improved rural life. 
The boys will do the rest. Willingness on the 
part of the teacher is more important at this 
time than knowledge. 

The teacher can secure, free of cost, extra 
bulletins on corn culture from the Agricul- 
tural Department of the Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute at Blacksburg, Va.; from the Com- 
missioner of Agriculture, Richmond, Va.; and 
from the Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C. These bulletins should be se- 
cured in quantity so that copies may be fur- 
nished to each of the boys who belong to the 
club or enter the contest. 

At each school from which this work will be 
done, the names and addresses of the boys par- 
ticipating shall be kept, and the names and 
addresses of their parents or guardians. Du- 
Plicate copies of this list must be furnished to 
the division superintendent, to Dr. S. A. 
Knapp, Bureau of Plant Industry, Washing- 
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ton, D. C., and to the Department of Public 
Instruction, Richmond, Va. 

You are requested to read carefully the cir- 
cular, Form B No. 516, of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, a copy of which is 
sent you herewith. This circular tells how to 
organize the boys; discusses prizes and pre- 
miums; bulletins; rules and awards; fairs and 
exhibits, etc. 

Bear in mind that to succeed you must get 
the boy interested. To do this, he is given 
the proceeds of his crop in any event, and he 
also stands a chance to win a prize. The crop 
is not the ultimate aim, nor is the prize. These 
are valuable, but incidental. The ideal is to 
show the boys the possibilities of country life 
when brains are mixed with muscle and soil. 

After the crop is gathered, an exhibit or fair 
should be held at the court-house, or at some 
central point in the county, and samples of the 
corn raised by the boys should be shown. A 
good judge of corn, preferably from outside 
the county, should be selected and prizes 
should be offered to those boys making the best 
exhibit. For example, prizes might be offered 
for the best ear; for the best ten ears; for the 
best twenty ears; for the largest number of 
bushels raised on the acre; for the best record ; 
for the best showing of profit, etc. 


SUGGESTIONS AS TO TiOW TO SECURE THE PRIZES 


1. Many merchants and citizens will give 
you money. 

2. Secure gifts from merchants and manu- 
facturers for the advertising they get as donors 
of the “Corn Prizes.” One manufactory in this 
State now gives ten two-horse farm wagons 


- for prizes. 


3. Sometimes progressive clubs will give 
money. 

4. Railroads will sometimes provide the suc- 
cessful hoy with a pass for a nice trip. 

Securing the prize money has been the easi- 
est part of the work where it has been tried 
in other places. 


AS TO ORGANIZATION 


Follow the rules and regulations of Form 
B No. 516 as nearly as possible. 


‘ 
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There is no time for delay. Begin now. 
Begin on a small scale. Determine to make it 
succeed. Be systematic in your organization. 
Thoroughness and conscientious work must be 
insisted on from the beginning. A few ucres 
well done in a county will be of far greater 
educational and commercial value than many 
acres with careless cultivation. No more im- 
portant thing can be done in Virginia for Vir- 
ginia than this movement. 


J. D. Eeerzston, JR., 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
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Formula for a superintendent who sympa- 
thizes with the Boys Demonstration Work and 
can select the right boy: 

From one parent willing to give his boy a 
chance, extract one acre of land. 

To that boy add one demonstrator who will 
supply expert knowledge. 

Use one teacher, sympathetic with this work 
and capable of guiding and encouraging the 
boy, to stir into the boy from time to time 
bulletins and circulars on corn raising. 

Mix the boy and the acre of land regularly, 
#@ At the end of one year, state the result in 
terms of social chemistry. 








AMONG THE COLLEGES 


WHEN I HAVE TIME 


When I have time, so many things I do 

To make life happier and more fair 

For those whose lives are crowded now with care; 

I’ll help to lift them from their low despair, 
When I have time. 


When I have time, the friend I love so well 
Shall know no more these weary toiling days; 
I’ll lead his feet in pleasant paths always, 
And cheer his heart with words of sweetest 
praise. 
When I have time. 


Now is the time! Speed friend; no longer wait, 
To scatter loving smiles and words of cheer 
To those around whose lives are now so drear. 
They may not need you in the far-off year; 
Now is the time! 
—Selected. 





UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


The leading feature for the University Hour for 
December was the informing and delightful talk 
by Rev. Beverly D. Tucker, of Boydton, Va., on “Stu- 
dent Life at Oxford.” Mr. Tucker was formerly 
Cecil Rhodes Scholar at Oxford University, special- 
ized in ecclesiastical history and alike subjects. 

At the December meeting of the Civic’ Club, Prof. 
Rawley Minor, of the Law Department, read a paper 
on the “Proposed Income Tax Amendment to the 
Federal Constitution.” The paper was discussed by 
President Alderman, Prof. T. W. Page and others. 

The books published so far this session by m«m- 
bers of the faculty are “Mental Discipline and Edu- 
cational Values,” by W. H. Heck, “India’s Hurt 
and other addresses,” by W. M. Forrest, “Hylas and 
Other Poems,” by E., P. Dargan. 

The Arcadians, the University Dramatic Club, has 
chosen for performance this season a comic opera 
in two acts, entitled “Turvyland.” The music and 
libretto are both by Mr.° William B. Harrison, a 
student who made a hit last year by his singing in 
the “King of Kong.” P 


Friends of the University are delighted over the 
second victory of the “drys” in the city of Char. 
lottesville. The success of prohibition during the 
past two years was so impressive that the citizens 
have a majority of 179 for a continuance of this 
success. ; 

Beginning January 1, Mrs. Virginia T. Bell, former. 
ly of the Van League Home, Lynchburg, Va., will 
become manager of the University dining hall. 
Under the direction of a faculty committee, the din- 
ing hall is making every effort to minister to the 
needs and tastes of the students. 





VIRGINIA MILITARY INSTITUTE 


Col. H. C. Ford represented the Institute at the con- 
ference of college authorities of the State for discus 
sion of measures to lessen the danger of foot-ball. 
The suggestions of this conference will be presented 
to the rules committee. 

Mr. W. H. Manning, of New York, an eminent 
landscape engineer, has about completed plans for 
the beautifying and improvement of the Institute 
grounds and buildings. 

As is the custom here there will be only one day's 
suspension of academic duty during the Christmas 
holiday. 

The Orpheus Musical Company has been secured to 
give an entertainment here on Christmas night for 
the amusement of cadets. 

Orders have been published fixing January 3rd 4 
the date for the beginning of the mid-year examins 
tions. 





ROANOKE COLLEGE 


A new building, the College Commons, is now under 
roof and is expected to be ready about February 1st 
It is a brick structure built in the collegiate Gothic 
style of architecture at a cost of about $20,000. 

We notice that the initial article in the December 
number of Scribner’s Magazine, “How Christmas 
Came to England,” is by James A. B. Scherer (clas 
of ’90), LL. D., President of Throop Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, Pasadena, Cal. 
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Several members of the faculty spent the holiday 
week at educational meetings. Dr. J. D. Rodeffer 
read a paper at the Southern Educational Associa- 
tion at Charlotte, N. C., on “The Desirability of an 
Official Definition of the Term College.” 

Prof. S. L. Powell went with Dr. Thomas L. Wat- 
gon, State Geologist, to Boston, Mass., where they 
presented a paper on “The Geology of the Quantico 
Slate Belt of Virginia,” before the Geological Society 
of America. 

Dr. H. J. Thorstenberg attended the twenty-fifth 
anniversary meeting of the American Historical As- 
sociation of which he is a member. 





EMORY AND HENRY COLLEGE 


The Young Men’s Christian Association has three 
etudent delegates and one representative from the 
faculty at the International Student Voluntary Con- 
vention at Rochester, N. Y. The Association has 
also arranged a very strong Lyceum course. 

Emory and Henry College has allowed no inter- 
collegiate foot-ball games since 1894. Since that time 
the number of students has increased more than 100 
per cent. Everything considered the college feels 
that it has gained from not having inter-collegiate 
foot-ball. 

By action of the faculty taken last spring, here- 
after all the college students making the required 
marks to pass shall be graded according to their 
average grades for the year as follows: 

First rank, those whose grade ranges from 90 to 
100 per cent. 

Second rank, those whose grade ranges from 83 to 
90 per cent. 

Third rank, those whose grade ranges from 75 to 
83 per cent. 

The first honor of the graduating class shall be 
awarded to the student whose general average for 
the junior and senior years is the highest. 

Each of the four college classes recently elected a 
representative and the whole student body elected one 
representative as a contmittee on self government. 
The purpose of this committee is to extend the use 
of the honor system and to enforce self government. 
The honor system has <lways obtained here as re- 
gards examinations and some other matters. It has 
been so extended by the appointment of this com- 
mittee that in a large sense student self government, 
subject to the veto of the faculty, now prevails in 
this institution. 
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RANDOLPH-MACON WOMAN’S COLLEGE 


The College course of lectures for 1909-10 is an- 
nounced as follows: 

1. November 25th, Mr. Seumas McManus, of Ireland, 
on “Irish Folk Lore.” 

2. December 18th, Dr. A. S. Isaacs, of the University 
of New York, on “An Evening with Heine.” 

3. February 12th, Prof. Van Laer, on “Art.” 

4. April 30th, Prof. George Coleman Gow, of Vassar, 
on “Music.’ 

5. March 5th, Mr. Hamilton Holt, Editor of “The 
Independent,” on “The Federation of the World.” 

On March 12th. the Greek students propose to give 
“Antigone” in the original Greek. ‘The Ben Greet 
Players will give an open air performance on the 
College campus in May. 

The College exercises will be suspended from De- 
cember 22nd to January 5th, and the great body of 
students will avail themselves of the opportunity of 
spending Christmas at home. 





HAMPDEN-SIDNEY 


Covered porches, supported by Ionic columns, ané& 
provided with large benches, have recently been 
erected at the four entrance ways of the College Dor-- 
mitory. The President’s house has been fitted up 
with a steam-heating apparatus and will soon be 
supplied with water. 

At the close of the present foot-ball season, Hamp 
den-Sidney and Randolph-Macon were again tied for 
the Eastern Virginia Championship. The basket-ball 
team this year will be allowed three days in which 
to a and a good schedule has already been pre- 
pared. 

President H. Tucker Graham attended the Edu- 
cational Convention which met in Richmond dur- 
ing the Thanksgiving holidays, and delivered an ad- 
dress on “The One Book Essential.” 

Hampden-Sidney College was well represented 
among the successful candidates for State (offices 
sn the recent November election. Governor-elect 
Wm. Hodges Mann is a Trustee of the College; 
Lieutenant-Governor J. Taylor Ellyson was a stu 
dent here during the session of 1863-64;Secretary of 
the Commonwealth B. O. James graduated in 1873, 
and Superintendent of Public Instruction J. D 
Eggleston in 1886. 

Judge A. D. Watkins, of Farmville, a member 
of the class of 1878, and a Trustee of the College, 
is a [prominent candidate for Congress from the 
fourth district te fill the unexpired term of the late 
Congressman Lassiter. 





SCHOOL NEWS 


AWARDED 


CUMBERLAND SCHOOL CHILDREN 
PRIZES 


The Richmond Chamber of Commerce, through 
Mr. F. S. Farrar, the Assistant State Agent of the 
Farmers’ Co-operative Demonstration Work, award- 
ed the following prizes to the school children of 
Cumberland county at a meeting held at the county 
High School Saturday, December 18, 1909. 

Best yield of corn, $20.00 to Harry Adams, age 19, 
Hamilton District, but attending Cumberland High 
Schooi, ten miles distant. 

Best ten ears of corn, $5.00 to Charlie Goodman, 
age 19, Madison District, but attending Cumberland 
High School, five miles distant. 


Best hand-made cook apron, $5.00 to Annie Adams, 
age 17, Hamilton District, Way Side single school, 
Miss Kate Flanagan, teacher. 

Second prize cook apron, $3.00 to Annie Johnson, 
age 9, Hamilton District, Boston single school, Miss 
Verna White, teacher. 

Third prize cook apron, $2.00 to Mary Godsey, age 
20, Madison District, Cumberland High School, Prof. 
J. H. Davis, teacher. 

First prize loaf of bread, $3.00 to Eleanor Diggs, 
age 13, Madison District, Cumberland High School, 
Prof. J. H. Davis, teacher. 

Second prize loaf of bread, $2.00 to Ruth Sheets, 
age 11, Hamilton District, Boston single school, 
Miss Verna White, teacher. 
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Third prize loaf of bread, $1.00 to Alma Duncan, 
age 11, Hamilton District, Fork of Willis single 
school, Miss Lola Oliver, teacher. 

First prize “Value of Good Roads to the Farmer” 
essay, $3.00 to Sam Robertson, age 16, Madison Dis- 
trict, Cumberland High School, Prof. J. H. Davis, 
teacher. 

Second prize “Value of Good Icoads to the Farm- 
er” essay, $2.00 to Harry Adams, age 19, Hamilton 


District, attending Cumberland High School, ten 
miiles distant. 
Considerable interest was manifested in the 


awards, especially the apron contest. Surprise was 
expressed when a nine-year-old child won the sec- 
‘end prize. 

The entries were not as large as they would have 
been had the date of the awards been generally 
known, as several teachers of single schools had 
werk ready, but who knew nothing about the awards 
until too late. The county superintendent of schools 
was attending a district teachers meeting and 
learned from a teacher that the awards were being 
made that day. 

We hope to have a county school fair next fall, 
and predict that each school in the county will do 
its part towards making it a success, and thus show 
their appreciation to Mr. Southall Farrar for the 
splendid work he has this year begun in Cumber- 
land ceunty. C. W. D., Iz. 


. , 





Four hundred and fifty patrons showed their in- 
terest in the work of the Richmond public kinder- 
gartens by attending the Christmas exercises at the 
various schools. The singing, marching and games 
of the ehildren were especially attractive, reflect- 
ing great credit upon their teachers. 

The specimens of handiwork were sufficient evi- 
dence of the value of kindergarten trainng. The 
little ones distributed their gifts generously, no 
one being forgotten who had ministered to their 
comfort during the vear. At Chimborazo, Madi- 
. son, Elba, Bellevue and at West End No. 2, the 
full Christian significance was given to the- pro 
gram, and the effect seemed to be quickening of the 
spirit of peace and good will to men. 

There are now enrolled in the nine kindergar- 
tens of the city, 461 pupils with the following teach- 
ers in control: 

Misses Bullock and Duke at Chimborazo No. 1, 
Misses Ellett and McCarthy at Chimborazo No 2, 
Misses Ryland and Andrews at Bellevue, Misses 


Denny and Krouse at Valentine, Misses Buchanan 
and Brauer at Madison, Misses Moncure and Sut- 
ton at Elba, Misses Stewart and Robertson at West 
End, Misses Fox and O’Brien at West End No* 2, 
Misses West and Gresham at Belviuere. 








THE HAMPTON INSTITUTE 


December 10, 1909. 
Dear Mr. Blanton: 

On Thanksgiving Day Miss Sarah J. Walter, who 
has charge of the Normal Training Department 
of Hampton Institute, met some of the  Vir- 
ginia' teachers at Rickmond. Several asked 


Miss Walter for a list of Hampton publications, but 
an interruption occurred and Miss Walter did not 
get the names of the teachers who wished to know 
what publieations Hampton Institute has for distri- 
Miss Walter has asked me to try to find 


bution. 
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out the names of those who are seeking information. 
Mr. Eggleston recently suggested that I write to you 
and ask for permission to have a note inserted in 
the Journal of Education, covering Miss Walter’s in- 
quiry. I shall be greatly obliged to you if you will 
print a notice embodying the above facts. 
Very sincerely yours, 
Wm, A. Argry. 





A SUPERINTENDENT TO A 
PATRON 


A LETTER FROM 


Dear Sir: 

I had a desire to say to you that I am not 
pleased with the work of the teacher in ques- 
tion. A mistake was made in her choice. I sup- 
pose that the board exercised the proper care in 
choosing the teachers, judging from the work of 
most of the teachers. I judge that unreliable re- 
commendations are responsible for the mistake. This 
is one of the injustices of school matters that are 
in the teacher’s favor. Your school experience hag 
doubtless shown that a well-prepared, industrious 
and effective teacher may fail to please, and fail 
of re-election, too; while one utterly incapable may 
win the favor of patrons and pupils, and be held 
on. I would like for all teachers to be required to 
take a State examination, and, perhaps after that, 
be examined before. the different boards by an ex- 
pert examiner, on capacity and methods. One of 
the live school questions now is, how to get rid of 
inefficient teachers. A first reason why the proper 
teacher is not in the proper place is that each pa- 
tron is striving for his own interest, and the boards 
are trying to please the patrons, so that the schools 
are kept in an unsettled condition. The teachers 
are too frequently judged from the outside. 

If we had a teacher morally deficient, I would 
not be willing to tolerate her a day; but when she 
is simply incapable, but does not fall too far short in 
her work, I am inclined to look upon it rather as 
a misfortune to the teacher and the school. If we 
should drop a teacher during the term, she would 
hardly be able to locate a second position during 
the term; neither would she be able in the future 
to give a satisfactory reason to boards for her 
leaving during the term. As this teacher is most 
probably depending upon teaching for a living, I 
seriously doubt whether we would be doing her jus- 
tice in dismissing her. Even if an additional pur- 
pose were furnished in order to give countenance 
and excuse to the change, the teacher would be de 
prived of the employment that she expected when 
contracting. 

I am not finally decided in this matter, but at 
present the way that seems right to me, and at the 
same time, the way of the least resistance is to 
let the matter stand as it is. 








Superintendent E. Albert Smith held his first 
Teachers’ Institute in Warrenton on Thursday and 
Friday, November 4th and 5th, with the largest at- 
tendance of teachers that the writer has ever seet 
in Fauquier county. Very nearly every white teach- 
er in the county was present and enthusiasm was 
at its highest point all during the meeting. The 
principal topic of the meeting was the “Needs and 
what could be done for the advancement of the 
schools of Fauquier.” During the first day this 
question was discussed and the problems of the 
teachers were dealt with. On the second morning, 
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the feachers’ Association of the county was organ- 
ived. Mr. Fred. M. Alexander, principal of Morris- 
ville High School, was elected president, Miss Ches- 
ter Woodfin, of the Warrenton High School, secre 
tary, and Miss Nan M. Grabill, of Morrisville, treas- 
urer. Vice-presidents were elected for each district 
in the county. The plan is to have monthly meet- 
ings in each district, and two general meetings an- 
nually. The first county meeting will be held at 
Warrenton on January 8th, and preparations are be- 
ing made for a great meeting with a full attendance 
of teachers. The vice-presidcnts are holding meet- 
ings in every district. Tne enthusiasm that is he- 
ing engendered, and the advancement that is be- 
ing made along educational lines goes to prove the 
necessity and the good of the regular meetings and 
the organization of the teachers. 

Superintendent Smith is untiring in his work, and 
is ever zealous for the interest of his teachers and 
his schools, and the great progress already made in 
the short time that he has had in office when he 
has been able hardly to make a beginning is a good 
omen that great things are in store for the schools 
of Fauquier in the next few years. Mr. Smith has 
been to all parts of the county, among the people 
and in the schools. The school officers, teachers and 
people ars so united that they are no longer hesitat- 
ing, but everywhere seem to be inspired with re- 
newed zeal and are pushing things forward in a 
creditable manner. Dr. Frazer is present with us 
in many of our meetings witk his helpful and sug- 
gestive talks, the newspapers of the county have 
thrown their columns open and have invited us to 
use them, and altogether the prospects of Fauquier 
for the future are bright, although great work has 
been done in the past. 





NORMAL TRAINING CLASSES 


During the recent Educational Conference in 
Richmond, an organization of the teachers of the 
Normal Training Classes was formed in affiliation 
with the State Teachers’ Association, with the fol- 
lowing officers. President, Mr. C. G. Maphis, Char- 
lottesvillle; Vice-President, Mr. Robert Canfield, 
Front Royal; Secretary and Treasurer, Miss M. E. 
Coppedge, Woodstock. Executive Committee— 
Messrs. C, G. Maphis, Charlottesville; Robert Can- 
field, Front Royal; Mr. Gillam, Hampton; Misses 
Ruth Dyer, Gate City; Elizabeth Thaxton, South 
Boston; M. E. Coppedge, Woodstock. 

The chief topic of discussion was a more definite 
and uniform course of study for use in the Nor- 
mal Training Classes. 

The Committee appointed to outline the work for 
the High School Training Class for session 1910-11, 
was as follows: 

Mrs. M. §. Moffett, Manassas; Mijsses Rhea C. 
Scott, Charlottesville; Ruth Dyer, Gate City; Clara 
B. Fishpaw, Culpeper; Mr. E. F. Burkhead, Jr., 
Louisa; Dr. C. W. Stone, Farmville. The Committee 
made the following report: 

Inasmuch as a large part of the year’s work ought 
to be observation, the director should ‘use every 
practical means of bringing the teaching that is 
available for observation to the highest possible 
standard, thus virtually making the director super- 
visor of the elementary schools available for ob- 
servation. Inasmuch, as the director is held per- 
sonally responsible for the teaching. preparation of 
the class, we recommend that her time and energy 
not be drawn upon for other regular teaching. In 
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this connection, we also recommend that she be 
recognized as the one person best fitted to direct 


‘the work in both subject matter and method for 


the entire training school year. 

As the course of study depends on the time de 
voted to it, we recommend that not less than two 
forty-minute periods per day, four times a week, 
be devoted to pedagogy, management and practice 
teaching. We recommend that observation and 
practice teaching be carried on in connection with 
the principles of teaching and with the school man- 
agement, and that the time for this work be taken 
from the two periods set aside for these subjects. 
For texts-books, we recommend McKeever’s “Phy- 
chologic Method of Teaching,” and Dutton’s or Bag: 
ley’s Classroom Management.” 

The main purposes of observation are; first, to 
illustrate general methods of teachings; second, to 
illustrate the principles of teaching special subjects. 

The steps in teaching pedagogy are: First: 
Work in general method and school management 
(studied both by theory and by observation). 

Second: Work in special method (studied both 
by theory and observation). 

Third: A small amount of practice teaching each 
day on one subject, followed by a constructive criti- 
cism. 

Fourth: Assume the entire responsibility of the 
teaching and the management of the room for as 
long a period as practicable. 

Fifth: If time permits, this work may be fol- 
lowed by a broader study of the principles of teach- 
ing, such as will be found in Thorndyke’s “Princi- 
ples of Teachng.” 

We recommend that at least four periods a week 
be set apart for the teaching of nature study, draw- 
ing and manual training, and that special care be 
taken to have the work given in these subjects such 
as will best fit the pupil teachers for their work 
under rural conditions. 





BEDFORD COUNTY TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 


On November 11 and 12,1909, a very interesting and 
enthusiastic meeting of the Teachers’ Association of 
Bedford county, was held in the parish room’ of the 
Episcopal church. The meeting was called to order 
by the president, Mr. James R. Guy, and the follow- 
ing program was discussed. 


PROGRAM 
Tuurspay, 10 A. M. 


. The Continued Growth of the Teacher—Mr, Frank 
Copenhaver and Miss Mabel] Alwood. 
. Teachers’ Visitation—Misses Mabel Betikofer, Clara 
Sturgis and Ellen Byrne. 
. Hindrances to the Teacher’s Success—Mrs. L. C. 
Radford and Mrs. S. C. Graves. 
! 
AFTERNOON SESSION 


. Business Meeting. 
. Agriculture in Rural Schools—Mr. R. Q. Lowry 
and Mrs. Lucie Talbot. 


Fripay, 10 A. M. 


. Importance of the County School Fair and How 
Teachers May Help to Make it a Success—Supt. 
S. S. Lambeth, Jr., Mr. James R. Guy and Miss 
Susie Early. 
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2. Manual Training in Rural Schools—Misses Annie 
Saunders and Douglas Thornton. 

3. How to Interest Parents in School Work—Misses 
Mabel Jordan, and Helen Jones. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


1. How to Start Beginners—Miss Ethel Reid. 

2. The Main Purposes of School Discipline and How 
They Can Best be Secured—Misses Mamie Patter- 
son and Martha Evans. 

Jas. R. Guy, President. 


It is, indeed, gratifying to note the increased inter- 
est taken in the work of the teachers. While all the 
papers were of a high order, several were of such 
excelience as to have done credit to our State Asso- 
ciation. The paper of Miss Evans on “School Discip- 
line” was remarkable for its broad treatment of the 
subject and the excellent language with which the 
thoughts were clothed. Miss Clara Sturgis’ paper on 
“Teachers’ Visitation,’ contained many excellent sug- 
gestions, well expressed. Mrs. S. C. Graves’ paper on 
“Hindrances to the Teacher’s Success,” was very 
thoughtful and couched in forcible and attractive lan- 
guage. 

The association with an enrollment of sixty-four 
has grown to be a factor in the educational work of 
the country. Bedford at present has the best corps 
of teachers that it has ever had and is paying the 
best salaries that it has ever paid. 

The association was fortunate in having Miss Lila 
Landon, of Farmville, present, who gave two very 
practical and instructive talks on Arithmetic. Misses 
Irvine Guy and Georgia Von Roy, Mrs. R, L. Elliott 
and Miss Nannie Griffin delighted the teachers with 
their beautiful duets. 





WORK IN EMPORIA 


The Civic Improvement League, of Emporia, 
elected at its November meeting the following of- 
ficers: 

President, Mrs. W. B. Goodwyn; 1st Vice-Presi- 
dent, Mr. C. L. Vincent; 2nd Vice-President, Mr. J. 
R. Cato; Secretary, Mrs. Henry Machin; Treasurer, 
Mr. E. E. Eanes. 

The principal work of the League for the coming 
year is to be centered on the school, and extensive 
plans have heen formulated. The school grounds 
will first receive attention. 

A number of years ago a piece of property worth 
at the time of the bequest about $50, has recently 
been sold for over $2,000, and the proceeds will be 
devoted to grading and beautifying the grounds of 
the Greenesville county High School. A committee 
was appointed by the League to secure plans, and 
with the assistance of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, a very attractive plotting and 
arrangement has been obtained which will make the 
general appearance of the school the finest in South- 
side Virginia. 

A committee on pictures was also appointed, and 
within twenty-four hours reported to the principal 
that over $100 was available for the purchase of 
school pictures. In appreciation of their efforts, the 
student body and teachers drafted resolutions of 
commendation and thanks for the splendid work 
of the League. 

Under the auspices of the League, on December 
20. was given Shakespeare’s “As You Like It,” in- 


terpreted by Mrs. Hannibal A. Williams, of New 
York, one of the finest specimens of artistic talent 
ever presented in Emporia. 

Although the chief work of the League will be 
the improvement of the school, it strongly advo 
cates a clean and beautiful municipality. An Arbor 
Day Committee is arranging for the planting of 
trees, shrubs, etc., and the town will be thoroughly 
canvassed by school children so that every citizen 
may be interested and his pledge secured. The 
League has been given the assurance by the rail- 
roads of their co-operation in improving the sta- 
tions and adjoining property. Unsightly and un- 
sanitary spots of every description will receive the 
attention of the League, which with its high public 
spirted mission, is growing rapidly and is build- 
fing fast for the welfare of coming generations. 





GRAYSON COUNTY 


ELK CREEK, November 18, 1909. 

During the last school year The Citizen’s League 
has secured a sum amounting to $177.93: For library 
books, etc. we have expended $129.57 leaving a sum 
of $47.36 in the treasury. A new piano has been 
purchased for the school, and the Improvement 
League intends to pay for it by a series of public 
entertainments. 

The President of this League is E. Scott Hale; the 
Vice-President is Mrs. N. V. Poindexter. 

Yours very respectfully, 


LESSYE LEE PERKINS, 


Secretary and Treasurer. 
( 





MATHEWS COUNTY 


Gwynns Island School Improvement League was 
organized November 3, 1909, with fourteen (14) mem- 
bers. We are interested in the school question and 
have appointed a committee to solicit members which 
brought in forty names to-night, and we also ap- 
pointed a committee to ascertain the cost of a certain 
building which will make a fine school. We also 
elected Mr. J. R. Hudgins as delegate to the State 
Conference, but send this letter in case he does not 
attend. The Rev. L. H. Suddith is our President. 

Respectfully, 
Mrs. EvUGENE Cattis, Secretary. 





NOTTOWAY COUNTY 
BLACKSTONE, VA. 

We are still delighted with the work that our 
Citizen’s League brings us. For the session just 
begun it was our pleasure to provide hitching posts 
and trash receptacles for the grounds. In August 
we had an “Educational Day,” served dinner at a 
store in the business portion of our town, and for the 
afternoon arranged a base-ball game between Black- 
stone and its two rivals, Mannboro and Kenbridge. 
It was a great success and we made clear over 
$100.00. Several weeks later, the Drematic Club gave 
an entertainment at the Opera House and forty dol- 
lars went towards our “Piano Fund.” On account of 
the crowded conditicn of cur High School, we had no 
place suitable for the piano, and so the League 
bought an organ and the balance of the money kept 
in store for the piano when our principal calls for 
it. For the civic portion of our work, we had placed 
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on our business streets galvanized iron trash recep- 
tacles, which were cheerfully donated by our town 
council. Our streets have been kept cleaner and very 
little sickness in our midst. We have very enjoyable 
meetings and could tell ycu of other work planned 
for the betterment of Blackstone High School. 
Respectfully, 
Mrs. H. C. Barrow, President. 





WASHINGTON COUNTY 


The Citizen’s League of the Washington Street 
School was formed on the last Friday afternoon in 
September, 1909. About fifty of the patrons of th« 
school were called together by Miss Wheeler, Princi- 
pal of the school. 4 

A motion was made to form a club at once, a presi- 
dent pro tem. elected, the meeting called to order and 
prayer offered. Then the officers were elected: Miss 
Cocke, president; Mrs. Fillinger, vice-president; 
Mrs. Gray, secretary; Mrs. Allison, treasurer. The 
special needs of our particular school were discussed 
with plans for supplying these needs. The president 
appointed committees on the following subjects: Win- 
dow boxes,—object to have each window in the school 
building fitted with a box for plants. On attendance, 
—object to inquire into protracted absences from 
school, visit and minister to the sick among the 
poorer scholars: and, where found necessary, to sup- 
ply proper clothing to make it possible for the chil- 
dren to be at school. Play grounds committee,— 
object to provide games and equipment for the 
healthful exercise of the children during recreation 
hours. Ways and Means,—object to raise funds for 
the advancement and improvement of the school in 
every way. Under the management of these commit- 
tees, with the leadership of Miss Wheeler, the school 
has during the two months of life of the Mothers’ 
Club been furnished with sanitary drinking foun- 
tains, the play ground has been properly graded, 
and the front grounds prepared to be made beautiful 
by planting of shrubs, flowers and vines, the play 
grounds furnished with fcot-ball and _ basket-ball 
equipments, as well as other games for the younger 
children, the window boxes have been made and a 
“rest room” furnished,—matting on the floor, a cot, 
chairs, table, basin, pitcher, mugs and towels, and a 
medicine chest with numerous simple remedies for 
the ills of childhood, and bandages, ointments, arnica 
and plasters for cuts and bruises. A large bookcase 
has been secured in which we hope to collect a good 
library for the children. 

Through the influence of this club sanitary drink- 
ing fountains have been ordered for all the schools 
in the city. ; ' 

The association has had the benefit of an instruc- 
tive lecture on the care of the throat, ears and eyes 
z Dr. William M. Copenhaur,'a specialist of our 
City, 





AUGUSTA COUNTY 


The Augusta County School Improvement League, 
formerly known as the Beverley Monroe School Im- 
Provement League, had its second Industrial Exhibit 
in Staunton on the 2nd of October. 

The articles exhibited by the girls, bread, butter 
and aprons, were all of a most creditable quality. 

€ corn raised by the boys was sent (at least as 
much as we could conveniently express) to the State 
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Fair with a box of potatoes to be placed with the 
Augusta County Exhibit. 

A member of the league entered a contest for ideas 
offered by Harper’s Bazaar, hoping to disseminate 
the interest in this work. It took sufficient hold on 
the judges to warrant publication and appears in 
the September issue. 

A representative of the league went to Fluvanna 
county hoping to arouse interest in this Industrial 
Exhibit for next year. They seemed disposed to 
take hold and have their first exhibit in connection 
with the Farmers’ Institute which they held this 
year for the first time and hope to make an annual 
affair. 

The seed corn which was sent from Washington 
was distributed and two prizes were awarded to corn 
raised from it. 

A great deal of personal work impossible to record 
satisfactorily has been done by the league. 

Augusta county has a first class active superin- 
tendent and we hope for a great work next year. 

FANNIE Barty KING, 
President Augusta County League. 





AMONG The BOOKS 


TEACHING TO STUDY 


How To Stupy AND TEACHING How To Strupy. Pub 
lished by Houghton, Miffin Co., Boston. Crown, 
8vo., 312 pages. Price, $1.25. 

TEACHING CHILDREN TO Srupy. One of Riverside Edu- 
cational Monograph Series. Double number. Price, 
60 cents. Houghton, Mifflin Co., Boston. See No- 
vember number of this Journal for brief review. 


Shall we teach students to study as well as teach 
them subject matter? The recently increased at- 
tention given this question is one of the many indi- 
cations of educational progress; and progress along 
this line is clearly recorded by the appearance of 
two exceptionally good books on “Teaching to Study.” 
One is by Dr. F. A. McMurry, Professor of Element- 
ary Education, Teachers’ College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, and the other is by Dr. Lida B. Earhart, also of 
Teachers’ College. These books supplement each 
other remarkably well, and yet each is an independ- 
ent treatment of the subject. 

Need for help on this subject is evident in all 
quarters. From teachers everywhere—from college, 
from high school, and from grammar grades—there 
comes the cry, “Pupils do not know how to study”; 
and from business men everywhere there comes 
another cry, “Your students do not know how to 
work.” There must be something wrong. 

There must be something wrong with the teaching 
that is done or there must be some teaching that is 
not done. These books show that the wrong is two 
fold—teaching done wrong and teaching not done at 
all. Teaching has been wrong in that it has given 
nearly all its attention to imparting knowledge, with 
little or no attention to equipping pupils with the 
ability to acquire knowledge for and by themselves. 
Teaching has been delinquent in that it has not 
definitely striven to teach good habits of study. 

Both Dr. McMurry and Dr. Earhart show these 
weaknesses in present day teaching; and what is 
even better, they show how every teacher may set 
about remedying them. 
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As Dr. Earhart’s book was reviewed in the Novem- 
ber number of this Journal, the remainder of this 
article will be devoted to Prof. McMurry’s book. 

Here is a book that has every quality that makes 
it desirable. It treats a very important subject; it 
treats it simply; and it treats it with authority. It 
is a readable book and a reliable book. 

Dr. McMurry has devoted the best part of six years 
to investigating the habits of study as found among 
adults and children. An experienced teacher himself 
with normal school, college and university training, 
he brought an unique preparation to this work. 
Some seven years ago the topic of teaching children 
to study was one of the problems worked on in Prof. 
MecMurry’s post graduate class in Elementary Educa- 
tion. The following year it was my privilege to be 
a member of a similar group of graduate students in 
which this topic was again studied. Outside of our 
own ideas and those of Dr. McMurry we found very 
little real help along this line. 

From that time until the recent publication of the 
book Dr. McMurry has been giving the question his 
most careful thought and consideration. In order 
that his conclusions and recommendations might be 
entirely practical he taught classes of children as 
well as adults. In these classes the ideas set forth 
in the book were all put to the class room test. 
Hence, what is offered is not mere theory, but theory 
tested by actual practice. 

The fullness and care with which the subject is 
treated is well indicated in the table of contents. 


PART I 


PRESENT METHOD oF Stupy: NATURE OF STUDY AND ITS 
PRINCIPAL FACTORS 
1 
I. Indications that Young People do not Learn to 
Study Properly; and the Seriousness of the Evil. 
II. The Nature of Study, and its Principal Factors. 


PART II 


NATURE OF THE PRINCIPAL Factors IN STUDY, AND 
THEIR RELATION TO CHILDREN 


III. Provisions for Specific Purposes, as One Factor 
in Study. 

IV. The Supplementing of Thought, as a Second Fac- 
tor in Study. 

V. The Organization of Ideas, as a Third Factor in 
Study. 

VI. Judging of the Soundness and General Worth of 
Statements, as a Fourth Factor in Study. 

VII. Memorizing, as a Fifth Factor in Study. 

VIII. The Using of Ideas, as a Sixth Factor in Study. 

IX. Provision for a Tentative Rather than a Fixed 
Attitude Toward Knowledge, as a Seventh Factor 
in Study. 

X. Provision for Individuality, as an Eighth Factor 
in Study. 


PART III 

CoNnCLUSIONS 

XI. Full Meaning of Study; Relation of Study to 
Children and to the School. 

Throughout the book sufficient detail is given to 
enable the inexperienced reader to thoroughly grasp 
the subject; and the main points are printed as para- 
graph summaries for the benefit of those whose ex- 
perience makes the details unnecessary. 
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A careful reading of this book will show that it 
constitutes not only a treatise on How to Study and 
Teaching How to Study, but also a treatise on the 
learning process. Here one sees how to get mind in 
motion and, what is better, how to enable the pupil 
to get his own mind in motion. 





BOOKS RECEIVED 


From MacMillan Co.: 

Huntington: Elementary English Composition, (50 
cents. ) 

Huntington: Elements of English Composition (6) 
cents. ) 

Crew & Jones: Elements of Physics ($1.00). 

Inglis & Prettyman: First Book in Latin (90c), 

Baker & Inglis: Latin Composition, Vol. 1. Parts 
1 and 2, 60 cents; Vol. 2, Part 3, 55 cents. 

Hodges: Caesar’s Gallic War ($1.25). 


From D. C. Heath & Co., New York: 
Wells: First Course in Algebra. 
Wells: Algebra for Secondary Schools, 
Moulton: Introductory Latin. 
Wells: New Plane and Solid Geometry. 
Howes: American Literature. 
Sandwich and Bacon: The high School Word Book. 


From Charles Scribners’ Sons, New York: 


Weed and Emerson: The School Garden Book. 
Gordy: Elementary History of the United States. 





BOOK REVIEW 


EDUCATION FOR ErriciENcy.—A Discussion of Certail 
Phases of the Problem of Universal Education, 
with Special Reference to Academic Ideals and 
Methods. By E. Davenport, University of Illinois. 
Boston, New York, Chicago: D. C. Heath & (0. 
Cloth. 184 pp. 


No more wholesome book has appeared for the 
teacher of to-day than this, as there is no more 
wholesome educator than Dr. Davenport, dean of 
the agricultural department of the University of 
Illinois. He is one of the few men whose unit of 
thought is broad enough to think at one and the 
same time of industrial and non-industrial, vocational 
and non-vocational, manufacturing and agricultural 
industries. With this breadth of vision Dr. Davenport 
is able to write intelligently and sanely of every phas¢ 
of industrial, vocational, and agricultural education i2 
couutry and city, in elementary, secondary, normal 
schools, and collegiate institutions. This is an em 
riching and ennobling book, a book that every schoo 
man and woman from the rural school to the univer 
sity should master and enjoy, and he will enjoy it if 
he masters it. We know of no other book on these 
phases of education to compare with it. 
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PrRiMeR @F SANITATION. Being a Simple Work on 
Disease Germs and How to Fight Them. By John 
W. Ritchie. Illustrated by Karl Hassmann. New- 
World Science Series. Yonkers-on-Hudson: World 
300k Company, Casper W. Hodgson, manager. 
Cloth. List price, 50 cents; by mail, 60 cents. 


Mr. Hodgson was never more fortunate than when 
he secured from a master mind in science the manu- 
script of the first book in the English language to 
teach fifth and sixth grade pupils how to escape 
germ diseases and how to co-cperate in conserving 
community health—public hygiene. It is a great ser- 
vice to the country, as well as to his children. We 
are beginning to learn the value of a life, especiaily 
of a young life, and this book is the greatest life- 
saver in book form, because it gives to children of 
eleven and twelve years of age the true science of 
self-preservation. Both the educational and _ the 
medical professions now agree that public 
school pupils should be adequately instructed 
in the methods and possibilities of preventive medi- 
cine, and in the principles and reasonableness of 
public hygiene. The most effective way of reaching 
the present generation of Americans is through their 
children, and the country can hope to shake off com- 
pletely the burden of preventable disease only when 
a generation of American citizens has been syste- 
matically instructed in the principles of sanitation. 
The publishers have reinforced the author by getting 
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the expert advice and assistance of more than fifty 
eminent authorities on this subject. The illustra- 
tions are a highly attractive and important feature 
of the book. They are original, suggestive, illum- 
inating. 


FARNSWORTH’S EpucaTION THROUGH Music. By 
Charles Hubert Farnsworth, Adjunct Professor of 
Music, Teachers College, Columbia University. 
Cloth, 12mo, 208 pages. Price, $1.00. American 
Book Company, New York, Cincinnati and Chi- 
cago. 


A valuable text for instruction in the art of music 
teaching, setting forth clearly methods of presenta- 
tion applicable to any system. The correlation be- 
tween music and the rest of the curriculum 1s kept 
constantly before the reader. The principles of teach- 
ing, the nature of the musical ideas with reference 
to interpretation and structure, the development of 
ideas through experience, and the plan of instruc- 
tions by topics, are all clearly and helpfully treated. 
Beginning with the kindergarten, the work for cach 
school year is logicaliy and systematically presented 
as +o problems, teaching plans, suggestions and de- 
vices to be applied, and the average amount of work 
to be accomplished each year. Not only are music 
reading and song singing discussed, but the various 
forms of written work in music, from simple dicta- 
tion to original composition, are carefully presented. 
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Cent Size, 3x34. 
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tures and a colored Bird picture. 


Bex 222, MALDEN, MASS. 


ORDER COLUMBUS AND THANKSGIVING PICTURES NOW 
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“Experience is not easily gained, but it is 
long remembered.’”—Emerson. 





You will remember your experience at 
this Bank with pleasure. 
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When You Make Your Mark 


Be Sure to Use 


w= KT EEN-O CRAYON = 


AND AVOID THE DISAGREEABLE, DANGEROUS CHALK DUST 


It Will Not 
Scratch 


It Has No 


Positively the Best Blackboard Crayon Yet Introduced. 
ERASES PERFECTLY 











The Bell Book & Stationery Company 


SCHOOL FURNISHERS 


914 E. Main Street 


RICHMOND, VA. 











STANDARD BOOKS tor HIGH SCHOOLS 





Newell’s Descriptive Chemistry 


Clear, scientific, interesting. Includes the appli- 
cation of chemistry to modern industries, and the 
newer processes involving electricity. Popular in 
high schools in every part of the country. Part II. 
contains experiments and directions. ! 


ee Colton’s Zoology 2g 


Descriptive and practical. Directs attention to 
life history as well as structure. Beautifully illus- 
trated and adequate to the needs of good schools, 
seeking for a basal text with directions for observa- 
tion and laboratory work. 

Colton’s Physiology 

Briefer course. Makes possible the best results of 
modern methods of study in schools that have no 
laboratory. Clear; simple and practical, with abund- 
ant emphasis on hygiene. 

Fisher and Patterson’s Physics 

A course treating the important topics in a plain 
and practical manner, with simple experiments that 
can be performed with inexpensive or home-made 
apparatus. 





Fraser and Squair’s French Grammar 
Combining grammar and exercises adapted to 
the needs of high school classes. The most success- 
ful French grammar of recent years. 
Joynes-[Meissner German Grammar 
Universally recognized as the standard book for 
secondary schools. An edition from new plates has 
recently been published. 74 oe oo 
Spanhoofd’s Lehrbuch der Deutchen Sprache 
A beginner’s book for classes conducted in Ger- 
man. Provides a complete introductory course. 
Howes’ Primer of American Literature 
Sets forth simply, clearly and with due regard to 
relative importance, the works that stand for liter- 
ary growth in each period. 
Allen’s English Grammar 
The essentials with exercises and reviews. ‘The 
book needed by high school classes in order to per- 
fect and review the elementary school course. 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 





D.C. HEATH & CO., Publishers 


BOosToNn 


NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 
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THE FOLLOWING DEPARTMENTS OF STUDY ARE OFFERED IN THE COLLEGE: 


. Political Science and Economics: Four academic courses and a special teachers’ course. 

. English Language and Literature: Ten academic courses and six special teachers’ courses. 
. Mathematics: Nine academic and four special teachers’ courses. 

. Chemistry: Six academic courses. 


. Greek, French and German: Eight academic courses in Greek, two academic and two special 
teachers’ courses in French and in German. 


VI. Zoology and Botany: Eleven academic and two special teachers’ courses. 


Vil. Drawing and Manual Arts: Seven academic and two special teachers’ courses in Drawing, and 
four academic and two special teachers’ courses in Manual Arts. 


Vill. Latin: Six academic and four special teachers’ courses. 


IX. Psychology, Philosophy and Education: Four academic courses in Psychology and four in Philo- 
sophy are given; ten academic and four special teachers’ courses in Education. 


X. Physics: Four academic courses. 


Xl. History: Seven academic and two special teachers’ courses. 


Upon request, we shall be pleased to send you our latest catalogue, with full details of the 
work of the next term; or to correspond with you if you are interested in choosing a college. For 
information address 


- The College of William and Mary, 


HERBERT: L, BRIDGES, Registrar WILLIAMSBURG, VIRGINIA 
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State Female Normal School 


FARMVILLE, VIRGINIA 





SPLENDIDLY EQUIPPED FOR the TRAINING of TEACHERS 
A Training School consisting of a Kindergarten 
and Eight Grades. 
Every graduate is an experienced teacher when 
she receives her diploma. 





COURSES :— 
FOUR YEAR ACADEMIC COURSE 
TWO-YEAR PROFESSIONAL COURSE (based on High 
School graduation.) 
TWO YEAR KINDERGARTEN COURSE 
TWO YEAR MANUAL ARTS COURSE 
ELEMENTARY COURSE 





The leading Universities, Colleges, and Normal Schools of the country are 
represented in the Faculty, and each instructor has had special 
training for the work of his department. 





' For information concerning State Scholarships, and details of the work 
offered, address 





J. L. JARMAN, President, 


Farmville, Virginia. 
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UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


CHARLOTTESVILLE, VIRGINIA 


The Head of the Public School System of Virginia 
EDWIN A. ALDERMAN, LL. D., President 





The following departments of study are represented : 


I. The College 


ln the College, courses are offered in the following culture subjects: Applied Mathematics, Astronomy, 
Biblical History and Literature, Biology, Chemistry, Economics, Economic Geology, Education, English 
Language, English Literature, French, General Geology. German, Greek, History, Italian, Latin, Mathe- 
matics, Philosophy, Public Speaking, Physics, Sociology and Spanish. 

By virture of the elective system the undergraduate can select any one of a large number of liberal 
four-year courses, leading to the degree of Bachelorof Arts or Bachelor of Science. 


II. Department of Graduate Studies 


This department, in which the same fundamental subjects are taught as in the College, offers to 
Bachelors of Arts and Bachelors of Science the opportunity of specializing in such directions as they may 
choose and of acquiring the methods of original research. The graduate courses are intended chiefly for 
those who desire to take the degree of Master of Arts. Master of Science, or*Doctor of Philosophy, but 
may be taken by any student who wishes a deeper knowledge of any subject than is to be gained from 
the Collegiate courses. 


Ill. Department of Engineering 


.-«a»Four-year courses lead to degrees in Civil, Mechanical, Ele:trical, Miniag, and Chemical Engineering, 
Large and well-lighted Drafting Rooms. Full outfit of Field Instruments. Thoroughly equipped Pattern 
Shop, Machine Shop, Smith Shop and Foundry. Extensive Laboratories for practical work in Physics, Chem- 
istry, Analytical Chemistry and Assaying, Economic Geology, Electrical Engineering, and Applied 
Mechanics. Special Elective Courses will be arranged for students who have completed adequate collegiate 
courses elsewhere in Mathematics Physics and Chemistry.£ 


IV. Department of Law 


Beginning with 1909-10, the course of study will be ‘listributed over three years. An excellent special 
course is provided for students who cannot attend a full course, and who are not candidates for the de- 
gree. The library facilities are excellent. Moot and Practice Courts. 


V. Department of Medicine 


Organized in 1825 and in continuous operation, except one year, since that date, this department 
offers thorough medical instruction in the environment of an old and famous University. 

Che entrance requirements are the completion of a three-year high school course or its equivalent, 
and of good college courses in Inorganic Chemistry, General Biology and Physics, ora Modern Language, 

fhe prominent features of the course are extensive laboratory instruction in all the fundamental 
medical sciences; and abundant clinical training in the practical branches in the Dispensary and in the 
University Hospital which contains accommodations for more than one hundred patients, and is the 
property of the University. Yeas 





_— 


The State of Virginia has provided a Loan Fund, available for needy and deserving Virginia students, 
of talent and character, who are pursuing courses in the Academic Departments, The increase from an- 
sme Loan Fund is available for students in any department. Full particulars on application to the 

resident. ; 

Tuition in the College and Graduate Department is free to all Virginians. All other expenses, in- 
cluding those of board and lodging have been reduced to a minimum. 


Send for catalogue and printed matter. 


HOWARD WINSTON, Registrar. 
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New High School Books 





ENGLISH 


Huntington ; 
Elementary English Composition. .. . 
Elements of English Composition , . 


Carpenter : 
English Grammar 
Mitchill & Carpenter : 
Exposition in Classroom Practice 


LATIN 


Hodges : 
Ceesar’s Gallic War 
Inglis & Prettyman: 
First Book in Latin 
Baker & Inglis: 
Latin Prose Composition—Parts I. and II. 
Part III er “ee 


HISTORY 
Ashley : 
American History 
Renouf : 
Outlines of General History 


SCIENCE 
Crew & Jones: 


Elements of Physics 
Bailey & Coleman: 

First Course in Biology . 
Tarr : 

New Physical Geography 
Warren : 

Elements of Agriculture 


60 MUSIC 
-55 | Zeiner; High School Song Book 








. [he Macmillan Company, 


64-66 Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK———- 


Represented by W. S. GOOCH, University, Va. 
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The Virginia Military Institute 


(SEVENTY-FIRST SESSION) 


One of the few institutions in the United States which combines 
the Rigid Military System of an Army Post with Colle- 
giate and Technical Courses of Instruction. 


2 tele Sele tele Bo Tele! 


#62 5%0*, 
‘aTetelete 


$365.00 exclusive of outfit. 
$ 155.00 exclusive of outfit. 


General E. W. NICHOLS, 


Suberintendent. 
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Inculcate.the Necessity and Value of 
Punctuality into the Minds © 
of the Young 


Every school building should be equipped 
with the reliable 


Hah! Automatic Clock and 
Program System 


Reference: W. H. Keister, Principal High School 
Harrisonburg, Virginia. 

One master clock; a time-keeper of astronomi- 
cal accuracy; operates both secondary clocks and 
bells; insuring absolute uniformity of time and 
signals. All apparatus of the highest order, built 
and installed to last. 


Sole Representatives for the 
State of Virginla. 


Virginia School Supply Company 


Office and Factery: No. 18 Seuth Ninth Street 
P. 0. Bex 179 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


Conservation ot National Health 


Even more important than conservation 
of natural resources 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT—“* Our national health is physi- 
cally our greatest national asset. To prevent any pos- 
sible deterioration of the American stock should bea 
national ambition.” 


Victor C. VAUGHN—“In my opinion the most promis- 
ing move toward the emancipation of man from the 
bondage of the infectious diseases is the provision for 
instruction in the causation and prevention of these 
diseases to the children in our public schools. * * * There 
is One very hopeful thing in this. and that is the young 
are quick to learn, and they are still unshackled by the 
traditions and dogmas that bind adults.” 


Louis PASTEUR—“It is within the power of man to 

cause all parasitic diseases to disappear from the 

world.” 

Ritchie’s PRIMER OF SANITATION is the only book yet 
published which presents this special subject 


for grammar grades 
List price of Primer of Sanitation, for class use. 50 cts. 
For sale by Bell Book and Stationery Company, Rich- 
mond; J. P. Bell Company, Lynchburg; Boatwright 
Brothers, Danville; Caidwell-Sites Company, Staunton, 
Roanoke and Bristol; JT. 8. Beckwith, Petersburg; 
Vickery & Company, Norfolk; and the publishers. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on:-Hudson 
NEW YORK 











P-Siaunsders 


PRINTER 


Soe 


Richmond, Va. 











Unexpected Vacancies. 


All during the fall and winter we 
have urgent calls for teachers to fill 
unexpected vacancies, as well as 
vacancies in schools opening late. 
If available, write. Great demand 
for male principals 


Southern Teachers A gency 


COLUMBIA, S. C. 





“IS THE BEST." 
Write for Catalogue 
Piedmont Business College, 
Lynchburg, Va. 


$15 Free Course if you enter now. 
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TEXT-BOOKS FOR ENGLISH COURSES 





THE STANDARD ENGLISH CLASSICS 


Are adapted to meet the latest requirements prescribed for the Uniform 


College Entrance Examinations in English. 
The volumes are distinguished by the Highest Editorial Scholarship, 


Attractive and Substantial Bindings, and Remarkably Low Prices. 





Hanson’s English 
Composition 


An ideal text-book for first-year pupils 

Fresh Simple Practical Systematic Inspiring Teachable 

This book presents the main principles of English 
composition in so simple and practical a form that 
the pupil will grasp them easily and apply.them nat- 
urally in his daily work. It encourages the pupil to 
make the best use of the equipment he brings from 
the lower schools. 





Gardiner, Kittredge and Arnold’s 
Manual of Composition # Rhetoric 


A Clear, Scholarly, Sensible treatment of the 
subject intended for the four years of a high 
school course. 

Special Features are: The numerous and 
excellent illustrative examples at the end of each 
chapter. {| Unique chapters on Drama and Types of 
Criticism. {| A chapter on Argument, with examples 
and exercises. 





GINN AND COMPANY Publishers 


70 Fifth Avenue 
New York City 





Murphys Hotel a Annex 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


The Largest, Most Modern, and Best Located 
Hotel in the City. 


JOHN MURPHY, Manager 











Geing to Europe? Yes? 


THEN TRAVEL BY 


AMERICAN LINE 


Philadelphia to Queenstown and Liverpool 
or 


RED STAR LINE 
Philadelphia to Antwerp 
Only One Class of Cabin Passengers carried, assuring 
heap Trip Fer particulars, apply te 


S. H. BOWMAN, Agent 


708 East Main Sj., Richmend, Va. 





abins Roemy 


FREE TUITION SCHOLARSHIP 


The Carnegie College of Rogers, O., gives Free Tuition to one 

student in each coi nty. Prepare for County or State Fxam-. 

ination, for a position as Bookkeeper and Stenographen or to 

a — by deere — by taking instruction by 
. Prepare fora er cer ate or ition. Co 

to-day. Doit now. Pa an eis 











ACADEMIC AND, BUSINESS COURSES 
Bookkeepin 
y pewritin 
Com. Arithe 
Com Law 


English 
Business Farm 


NORMAL 





Methods 
Psychology 
Geog. 


Arith. 
Gram. 
Geog. Phys. 
History Hist Edu, 
Physiol. Physics 
Civ. Gov. Cesar 
Lit. Cicero 

















Cut out this ad.. draw a line through each, study desir. 
and mail at once with application for free faition to Dept. co 


CARNEGIE COLLEGE, Rocers, Ono, 
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Virginia School Supply Co. / 


RICHMOND, VA. 


No. 18 South Ninth Street 
P.O. Box 179 


Largest School Supply Company 
North, East or South. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 





ALL GLOBES 
ROYAL and CLASSICAL MAPS 
VIRGINIA COUNTY AND STATE MAPS 


Virginia State Adoption 
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School Desks 


Assembly Room Chairs 
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Teachers Desks and Chairs 


EVERYTHING NEEDED FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
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NEW SANITARY SCHOOL WAGON 


Ten of the **Reasons Why’? it’s Better 


Vestibuled front. with hinged “look-out” glass for driver . Roof tight-lined to avoid having holes punched in it, 
Driver's seat in front vestibule facing forward. Perfect ‘*Vents” in sides of top for ventilation when curtains 
control of team, are down. 
Two front doors, one on each side of driver’s seat, . Sanitary slat bottom, removable, 
Rear door controlled from driver’s seat by an overhead . Araple space between seats. 
door-cord., . Greatest room, least weight. Strength and durability 


Front panel in vestibule is ——— lines undisturhed guaranteed. 


when doors are opened, 
The Wagon Witb the Reasons 


From a sanitary point of 
view, this wagon surpasses the 
average school wagon as far as 
a Pullman sleeper surpasses & 
day coach, After a thorough 
investigation into the defects 
of other school wagons, this 
one has been built specially for 
us by the worid’s largest car- 
riage factory to remedy those 
shortcomings. 


Several features are covered 
by patents (granted or pend- 
ing), and prosecution will °fol- 
low any infringements. 

These wagons are beautiful- 
y constructed of select mate- 
rials. 


One of them will be on exhi- 
bition at our} place in Rich- 
mond at all times. 


Rear View Front View 


= 


VIRGINIA SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY, °;% ‘x7, "anes. 
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THE TEXT-BOOK STANDARD FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


In selecting the following books we have had constantly in mind the Standard of Require- 
ments for High Schools issued by the Virginia Department of Public Instruction, and we have 
listed merely those that are perfectly suited to such use. Because of limitation of space, we 
have included only those subjects that are prescribed for, or most commonly taught in, the Vir- 
ginia High Schools. We have omitted such optional subjects as French, German and Spanish, 
and certain other studies represented on the list of Text-Books for High Schools adopted by 
the Virginia Board of Education (i. e., study of words, poetics, Southern literature, general his- 
tory, economics, Greek, trigonometry, astronomy, geology, etc.) In all of these subjects. 
our list contains a large number of strong, modern, successful texts. 


FIRST YEAR. 


MATHEMATICS. lLyman’s Advanced Arithmetic 
Milne’s Elements of Algebra 
Milne’s Standard Algebra 
SCIENCE. Maury-Simonds’s Physical Geography 
Dryer’s Lessons in Physical Geography 
Andrews’s Botany All the Year Round 


HISTORY. Morey’s Outlines of Greek History 
Morey’s Outlines of Roman History. 
Morey’s Outlines of Ancient History 
Wolfson’s Essentials in Ancient History 
ENGLISH. Maxwell & Smith’s Writing in English 
Maxwell’s School Grammar 
Baskervill & Sewell’s English Grammar 
Brooks & Hubbard’s Composition-Rhetoric 
Hill’s Beginnings of Rhetoric and Composition 
Webster’s High School Dictionary 
Webster’s Academic Dictionary 
Eclectic English Classics 47 volumes 
Gateway Series of English Texts.. 23 volumes 
Rolfe’s New Edition of Shakespeare, 40 volumes, each 


LATIN. Pearson’s Essentials of Latin for Beginners 


SECOND YEAR. 


MATHEMATICS. Milne’s Standard Algebra 
Lyman’s Plane Geometry 
SCIENCE. Goff & Mayne’s First Principles of Agriculture 
Andrews’s Botany All the Year Round 
Davison’s Human Body and Health—Advanced . 
Davison’s Practical Zoology 
HISTORY. MHarding’s Essentials in Mediaeval & Modern History 
Hart’s Essentials in American History (For Third Grade Schools) 
ENGLISH. Brooks & Hubbard’s Composition-Rhetoric 
Hill’s Beginnings of Rhetoric and Composition 
Webster’s High School Dictionary 
Webster’s Academic Dictionary 
Eclectic English Classics 47 volumes 
Gateway Series of English Texts.. 23 volumes 
Rolfe’s New Edition of Shakespeare, 40 volumes, each 
LATIN. Harkness & Forbes’s Caesar’s Commentaries on the Gallic War. Four eoke. 
Harkness’s Complete Latin Grammar.............. pals ao 
Harkness’s Short Latin Grammar 
Pearson’s Latin Prose Composition, Based on Caesar Ss 


Full information about these books will gladly be furnished on request 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


100 Washington Square, New York 
Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta San Francisco 





THE TEXT-BOOK STANDARD FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


THIRD YEAR. 


MATHEMATICS. Milne’s Academic BIMBO. o.oo Kccicccccccwececcecccccncceecsceec® 
Lyman’s Plane Geometry... eeeeeveeee eo eeeeeeaeseeaeeeoeeee ee eeeeenee ee 
SCIENCE. Hoadley's Elements of Physics. ... eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee eee eee ee eee @! 
Hoadley’s Laboratory Handbook of Physics e@eeeeeoeaeeeeeeeeeeeae een eee 
Avery's School Chemistry eeeeeveeveeneveeeeeeeveeeeeeee ee eee eeeeeeeeane ee ee 
‘ Wilkinson's Practical Agriculture. . eeeeeev eevee eeeeee eee eeeeeeee ee eee % 
HISTORY. Walker’s Essentials in English History ......ccccccccccccccccscsscces 
Hart’s Essentials in American History ..}...ccccccccccccsceseseseses 
Forman’s Essentials in Civil Government. } For Second Grade Schools... 
Smithey’s Civil Government of Virginia a sw@eone ee eee eae eeeeeeaeeen ee eee e 
Brooks & Hubbard's Composition- Rhetoric ......sccccccccccccccsccses 
Hill’s Beginnings of Rhetoric and Composition eeeenvreeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee8 
Webster's High School Dictionary . eeeneeweevee eee eee eee eeeeeeeeeeeee eee 
Webster's Academic Dictionary . eee eee eeeneeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee8 
Halleck’s History of English Literature | e*eeeeveeseev ee eeeeeee eee ee ee ee e226 
Eclectic English Classics ........ 47 volumes 
Gateway Series of English Texts.. 23 volumes 
Rolfe’s New Edition of Shakespeare, 40 volumes, each ......ccccecceccse 
Harkness, Kirtland & Williams's Vicero; 6 orations ......cccecesceseces 
Harkness'’s Complete Latin GrammMar e@eeeeveeaeve eee ee ese eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeen€ 
Harkness’s Short Latin RR aE SI ey AER) Ley ee Co PB pik my ee 
Pearson's Latin Prose Composition. Based on Cicero @eeeeoeceaeeeaeeeeee eee. 


BOOKKEEPING. Williams & Rogers First Lessons in Bookkeeping.” .....ccscesees 
Williams & Rogers New Introductive Bookkeeping... ...2.seessee 
Williams & Rogers Modern Illustrative Bookkeeping, Introductory 


Course eeeeee ee eee tee eeeeeeeeeeSeeeoeeeeeseeeeeeeee eee @ 


Moore's New Oommercial Arithmetic @eeeeeeeeneeeeeeeeaea eee ee eee 


FOURTH YEAR. 


MATHEMATICS. Milne’s Academic Algebra. ...ccccccccccccccccccccccceccecees: 
Lyman’s Solid GOOMECEFY. 0 cece rcccccccccccceccceeecesecceces 

SCIENCE. Avery's School Chemistry........ eeereneeeeoeseeeeeeeeeeeseeeeeeeeeeeeee 
Wilkinson's Practical Agriculture. eeereeeeseeceeeeeeeeeeeeeSeeeeeee ee di 

HISTORY. Hart's Essentials in American History Coe e ee eeeeeeeseseeseeseseesese 
Forman's Essentials in Civil Government eeeeeeeeese eee eeeeeeeseeeees! 

Smithey’s Civil Government of Vir ginia Coeeeereseseeseeeeseeeseseeee 


ENGLISH. Brooks & Hubbard's Composition- Rhetoric eoecccecseseseseseseeseeee 
Hill's Beginnings of Rhetoric and Composition coerce eeereesceseeeseeeses 
Webster's High School Dictionary. . eeeenee ee eee eevee eeeeee ee ee ee eee ee 0 
Webster's Academic Dictionary . eet @ereeeeereeeeeseeereeeeeeeeeeeeeeee e' 
Watkins's American Literature (Literature Primer Series) ......ecescee:: 
Smiley's Manual of American Literature .......ccccccccccccccccsecces 
Eclectic English Classics.......... 47 volumes 
Gateway Series of English Texts.. 23 volumes 
Rolfe’s New Edition of Shakespeare, 40 volumes, each ....cccccccscccece 
LATIN. Frieze’s Virgil's Aeneid. First 6 Books, Revised (Dennison) .......eee08 
Harkness's Complete Latin Grammar eeeeeveeeseeees eee eeeeeeeeeeeeeee ee 1.25 
Harkness's Short Latin Grammar.........ccccccccscccscccccesscsessese 80 





Mather & Wheeler's Latin Prose Writing eoereeeesreeseeaeeeeeseseeeeeeese 1.00 


COMMERCIAL SUBJECTS. Williams & Rogers New Introductive Bookkeeping ...... 1.00 
Williams & Rogers Modern Illustrative Bookkeeping, In- 

troductory Course eeeeeveeeeseeeeeeeeeeeee eee e888 1.00 

Moore's New Commercial Arithmetic eotoeseeeeseseeee 1.00 

Gano's Commercial Law eeeeeevev eevee eee eeeeveeeenee ee eee 1.00 

Gannett, Garrison & Houston’s Commercial Geography.... 1.25 





All of these texts, as well as numerous other strong books, are described in our High 
School Catalogue, which is issued complete, and also in sections devoted to the various branches 
of study. .A copy of the complete catalogue or of any of the sections will be sent to any address 
on request. 4 on Dape. de i. dae in ae eR ek: Cae ast yet td 


AMERICAN: BOOK COMPANY 


100 Washington Square, New York 
Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta San Francisco 
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THE BEST LATIN TEATS/} 
FOR FIRST AND SECOND YEAR WORK © | 


By Watrsze B. Gunnison, Principal, and Waursr 8, Haruzr, 
Instructor in Latin, Erasmus Hall High School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





















Ceesar’s Gallic War 








The only “Caesar” combining text, grammar and composition ; 
a complete Second Year Latin Book 


SAVES EACH LATIN STUDENT THE PRICE OF TWO BOOKS 






THE TEXT includes the first four books of the Gallic War and the equivalent of a fifth book, 
made up of selections from Ceesar’s fifth, sixth and seventh books. 


THE PROSE COMPOSITION, of about seventy-five pages, is systematic and comprehensive; it 
gives careful attention to the constructions that are usually difficult for pupils by introducing 
these constructions early and using them constantly; it is adapted for a year’s work at the 
rate of one lesson a week. 
THE GRAMMATICAL APPENDIX of sixty-three pages treats of the usual grammatical forms with | 
special consideration of their bearing on the text. The pupil is saved time and effort in hunt- 
ing up, in a separate grammar, references for translation and composition. 

THE NOTES AND VOCABULARY are clear and sufficiently extensive, meeting the student's 
needs in an exceptionally practical way. 

THE TYPOGRAPHY is unusually fine; the paper is excellent, the type large and clear, and 
there are illustrations in color and color maps. 


The First Year of Latin 


CLEAR WELL-GRADED THOROUGH 











































THIS TEXT combines thorough instruction in the essential features of Latin Grammar with | 
definite preparation for the reading of Czesar. 

INFLECTIONS AND CONJUGATIONS are presented by gradual, easy stages; the rules of syntax 
are developed inductively ; examples and explanations make the constructions and rules easy 
to understand and remember ; a review lesson rounds out the study of each topic. 


THE VOCABULARY of the ‘‘ War with the Helvetii’’ is used ; at its completion the student is | 
familiar with over 700 words from Cesar. 

























further information and descriptive circulare will gladly be sent upon request 


SILVER, BURDETT & CO. 


NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 

































